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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE 
1953 DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


EASTERN 
Buffalo, New York, February 27-March 3 


SOUTHWESTERN 
S Springfield, Missouri, March 6-10 
a NORTHWEST 
ME Bellingham, Washington, March 18-21 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
Tucson, Arizona, March 29-April 1 
SOUTHERN 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 10-13 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 17-21 











NEW 


MUSIC 


HORIZONS 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
BOOKS IV-VI 


FOUR RECORDS 
FOR EVERY GRADE 





: Upper Grades 











MUSIC FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
BOOKS I-III 





Primary Grades 


ACCOMPANIMENTS AND 
INTERPRETATION BOOK 


FOR THE TEACHER 
FOR EVERY GRADE 


Intermediate Grades 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


supplemented by 


From the 

MUSIC AMERICANS SING 

MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS bright-eyed beginnings 
of the child’s 


musical experience 
through the magical 


teen-age years 


the best in school music always means 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, New York 
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RECENT CHORAL RELEASES 
> 


~ 
forSLent, tal 2 unday and Faster 


MIXED VOICES 


(4 part unless otherwise specified) 


Oct. No. Price Oct. No. Price 
CURRAN Crucifixion ; 00 VON .25 PALESTRINA O Bone Jesu (O Blessed Jesus) 
Resurrection . bap oe . 9868 .22 NE x... eee 5 
pusols Adoramus Te, Christe......... . 9749 -16 ; 
EDWARDS When Jesus Walked on Galilee. __ 9978 18 ROGERS Greater Love and Triumphant Lord 9656 16 
(Piano or Organ acc.) 
For Easter Morning.................. 9557 25 
FRANCIS Hallelujah! All Men Praise Him 9983.22 ae ee 
(Double Chorus of Mixed Voices SCOTT Consider the Lilies.................. 9819 .22 
with Piano or Organ acc.) 
GUION Cross Bearer ..... ceitacnal 16 SHAW, MARTIN Easter Alleluia (Curwen)............ 10052 18 
MATTHEWS Hearts and Voices Heav’ ann 
a Da hi ES PRS _....10122 25 STAINER Appeal of the Crucified............ 9834 -25 
(with optional : soprano descant) God So Loved The World, from ‘‘The 
MUELLER Allelvial Morn of Beavty............ 8811.22 Crucifixion” (SAB) ................ es 
J ,.Lord of All Acclaim. ; se J ‘ P 
— eo — 9213 8 THIMAN The Temptations of Christ (Lenten 
NILES Robin and the Thorn....... cesses SOE 18 Cantata) (Curwen) .............. 1.00 
O'HARA Could | Have Held His Nail-Pierced- (Soprano, Baritone, Soli, Chorus 
IS Sins c5nicnd i ines aniennatiiice 10001 .20 and Organ) 
(Piano or Organ with incidental 
tenor and alto solo) WYLIE MIND cvs sausanneesoeseunmees 9334 .22 








inthe ROBERT SH: 





MIXED VOICES 
(4 part unless otherwise specified) 
Oct. No. Price Oct. No. Price 

Ah, Lord, Thy Dear Sweet Angels Send (from the That Virgin's Child—Tallis.................. ieareeat 9946 15 

St. John Passion); O Sacred Head, Now Wounded This Joyful Eastertide (Arr. Shaw-Parker).............. 994) 18 

(from the St. Matthew Passion)—J. S. Bach.......... 9960 18 ‘Tis Finish’d! (Arr. Shaw-Parker)....................... 9944 16 
Calvary (Arr. Shaw) ...............2.0005 seseeeeeees 9948 The World Itself Keeps Easter Day (Arr. Shaw-Parker) 9942.16 
Christ, Our Blessed Saviour (Arr. Shaw).............. 9968 .20 
Christ the Lord is Risen Today (Arr. Shaw-Parker)..... 9951.16 TTBB 
Easter Anthem—Billings (Edited by Shaw)............. 9949 25 Coenam Cum Discipulis—Gumpelzhaimer (or 4 pt. 
Sister Gaas Gur. Show Parben........................ 9956 4s IE xvadenudennsesnscunlin esata nara 9961 15 
an tn Seaieie 9952 aT) Do-Don't Touch-a My Garment (Arr. a eee 9954 16 
Lord Christ, When First Thou Cam'st to Men (Arr. Shaw- TB 

oo eer iia, Beal . 9957 5 Christ the Lord Hath Risen (Arr. Shaw-Parker) 9945 AS 
Love is Come Again (Arr. Shaw-Parker)............... 9999 ae ee ee 
Magdalena—Brahms ................. a 16 HEINRICH SCHUTZ 
Now April Has Come (Arr. Shaw- Parker. Bnet fe . 9955 16 (Three Motets) 
O Sons and Daughters (Arr. Shaw-Parker) ...... ; 9950 16 Blessed are the Faithful (SSATTB)...................... 10114 25 
On Easter Morn (Arr. Shaw-Parker)........ . . 9S IS He Who With Weeping Soweth (SSATB)............... 1011525 
es GIN ich cnsaecs © usccuvecce 9947 -16 Lo, | Am The Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Strife is O'er—Polestrina................2.265- .. 9943 15 GG scncadasuucesssniivcaxes dddeniveenonss whee 10116 


‘Mew YORK 17: 3. best 4nd Street 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Strest 
CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 71h Sioa 








Entered as second-class matter S mber 21, 1934, at the office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ly 5 coey at Mount Morris, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1958, by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, Issued six times yor arly r-October, November- 
mber, January, February-March, April-May, June-July, Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75. "bing! e > Caoles 40c. 















The Pest COSTS YOU LESS 


WHEN YOU BUY 


TIN 


NeNnCs— 


MADE IN FRANCE 


CLARINET 


A luxury clarinet...choice of profes- 
sionals and teachers... yet it costs you 
much less than other comparable 








No. 1 

17/6 makes! Prime quality grenadilla wood, 
Boehm. in natural color, with hand shaped 
$19950 nickel silver keys. Jam-proof Perma- 
Gensiite Post construction, perfect tuning, fine 
Outfit response for the most critical teacher. 

















Made in France 
by 
Martin Freres 





@ Coudet is a great professional clarinet at 
a price that defies competition. Coudet’s 
hand shaped nickel silver keys won’t jam... 
because they have Martin Freres Perma- 
Post construction. Coudet’s intonation and 
free-blowing response meet highest profes- 
sional standards. Made of finest grenadilla 
wood throughout. 








No. 400 
SEND POSTCARD FOR LITERATURE! 17/6 
TODAY ...ask your dealer to arrange Boehm. 
trial of a Martin Freres or Coudet 
clarinet, or write for free illustrated $45 500 
literature. 
Complete 





Outfit 








Sole distributors t yuthorized 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /nce. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y 


j . 790 Bane . 4 
n Canoda 4 C Jrs t o4 
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Bulletin Board 





NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK, which is ob. 
served annually beginning the first Sun. 
day in May is now in its thirtieth year. 
Last year, observance was carried on ip 
some 3,000 communities, including cities 
towns and rural villages. Proclamations 
supporting the 29th National Music Week 
were issued by the President of the 
United States, thirty-nine governors and 
hundreds of mayors. Suggestions for 
observing the week in 1953 (May 3-9), 
may be obtained from the National and 
Inter-American Music Week Committee, 
National Recreation Association, 315 4th 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


MTNA CONVENTION. The Music Teach- 
ers National Association will hold its 
annual convention February 19-22, 1953 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters 
at the Netherland Plaza. Cooperating 
organizations participating in the con- 
vention are the American String Teach- 
ers Association and the Music Library 
Association. 


SECONDARY -SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
The National Association of SSP, a De- 
partment of the NEA, will hold its 
thirty-seventh annual convention at the 
new Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif., 
February 21-25, 1953. For information 
regarding the program, tours to Los An- 
geles, etc., address Executive Secreta 
Paul E. Elicker, NASSP, 1201 16th St, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION DE- 
PARTMENT of the National Education 
Association will hold its convention in 
St. Louis February 24-28, instead of 
Norman, Okla., as originally announced. 


CHURCHMANS INTERNATIONAL EX- 
POSITION will be held in the Chicago 
(Ill.) Coliseum October 6-9, 1953. For 
further information address, Internation- 
al Churchmans Exposition Corporation, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





NASM OFFICIAL GROUP. Two distin- 
guished past-presidents of the National 
Association of Schools of Music join with 
immediate past-president Price Doyle in 
congratulations to the officers elected for 
1953 at the recent convention of N 

in Chicago. Left to right: Earl V. Moore, 
past-president, dean, University of Mich- 
igan School of Music, Ann Arbor; Frank 
B. Jordan, reelected treasurer, dean, 
Drake University College of Fine Arts, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Price Doyle, retiring 
president, director, Department of Fine 
Arts, Murray (Ky.) State College; E. 
William Doty, newly elected vice-presi- 
dent, dean, College of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin; Harrison Keller, 
newly elected president NASM, presi- 
dent, New England Conservatory 
Music, Boston; Burnet C. Tuthill, re 
elected secretary, director, Memphis 
(Tenn.) School of Music; Howard Han- 
son, past-president, director, Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester. 
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e FAULTLESS TONE 
@ COMPLETE RANGE 
@ BALL-BEARING PEDAL (ratenreo) 


a 


© PRECISION : _£ 
WORKMANSHIP Pent 2 
Endorsed by Leading Teachers and Artists! 


In all percussion fields, Leedy & Ludwig 


° ‘ (Photo at right) 
Tympani models are chosen for their many BILL EHRLICH, outstand- 
° by ing tympanist with the St. 
superior features. The precision-made (pat- Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


ented) silent ball-bearing cone pedal clutch 
assures exact tuning and is guaranteed to 
HOLD the tone. No ratchets to wear, wedges 


(Left) BILL STREET, well 
known teacher at Eastman 
School of Music and tympa- 
nist with the Rochester 


or springs to slip or get out of adjust- Fern ar vg 


ment. Special bell cranks insure equal 
(Below) PHIL GENTHNER, 
fine tympanist with the 
Army Ground Forces Band, 
uses and recommends Leedy 
& Ludwig tympani. 


strain on all six tension rods up and down 


the scale. Machine-drawn kettles insure 





uniform thickness throughout. Extra strong 


bd 2 a8 (Photo at left) 

triple flange counter hoop. Visit your local CuNBTER Dante 
° t nist with the Ro: 

Leedy & Ludwig dealer and see the com- "Sater Gaieaten, He 


plete line. Tops in the field! 


ff : York. A long-time 
w 


1 Leedy & Ludwig user. 
a 
A | 


Write for interesting and informative new 


booklet, “Tympani Talks and Tips.” Includes sugges- 
tions on proper care and keeping, plus educational 
“historical highlights” of tympani and full description 

sagt . of latest equipment. Address LEEDY & LUDWIG, 
hy \ Dept. 223 Elkhart, Indiana. 





IZ, & (udu ‘GY 


DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD ELKHART, INDIANA 
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RADIO-TELEVISION. The Twenty-third 
Institute for Education by Radio-Tele. 


vision will be held April 16-19, 1953, at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus 
Ohio, according to word from I. Keith 
Tyler, director, Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television, Ohio State Univer. 


sity. 
SERIES 10 SCHOOL PIANO THE TRAVEL DIVISION of the Nationa] 
Education Association announces a sum- 


mer program of tours to most sections 
of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, Mexico, South America, West 


It is significant that in recent years schools and Indies and Europe. A folder describing 

ee eee , : a the 1953 travel program is now available, 

colleges have purchased many more Everetts than im detailed information write the NEA 

— . ale & WV, = Travel Division, 1261 Sixteenth Street, 
ever before ... hundreds more! Yet an Everett school N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 

piano is by no means the least expensive that money 

. ane 5 “ 4 EXHIBITION. Rare and valuable Medi- 

can buy. But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures eval and Renaissance music manuscripts, 

vee . . - - - assembled over a period of a year by A. 

up to Specifications for School Pianos, as prepared Beverly Barksdale, music supervisor of 

. ° the Toledo Museum of Art, will be on ex. 

by Dr. Carter. For full particulars, send for your copy hibition at the museum until March 16 


P 1953. The 110 items in the exhibition 

span more than — yeeze, from a Cop- 
— >. . ~ a ee tic manuscript of the 5th-7th centuries to 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. @ valume of eoust alee weliten cad & 
luminated by Nicholas Jarry, scribe and 
music notator to Louis XIV of France, 
in 1670. Although great exhibitions of 
illuminated manuscripts have been held 
in America, Mr. Barksdale, in a foreword 
to the documented catalog which he has 


of “A Factual Report on the Series 10 School Piano,’ 


A CREDIT TO : written for the showing, says that to his 
ee = knowledge this is the first time that an 

THE MUSIC . : exhibition of this scope of Medieval and 
FS Renaissance music manuscripts selected 

DEPARTMENT primarily for their musical interest has 


been attempted. 


COLLABORATION. Principal officers of 
the NASM, MTNA and MENC held an 
informal conference in Chicago Novem- 
ber 30 for preliminary exploration of 
areas of common interest, with a view 
to the development of cooperative rela- 
tionships and integrated, synchronized 
or joint effort as may be deemed ap- 
propriate in any given instance. Present 
at the conference: representing Music 
Teachers National Association — John 
Crowder, president; Barrett Stout, vice- 
president National Association of Schools 
of Music—Harrison Keller, president; 
Price Doyle, retiring president. MENC— 
° . f ° Ralph E. Rush, — Tt . 
: Hood, first vice-president; C. V. Buttel- 
oo +» GN inspira von man, executive secretary. An accord was 
reached as to the feasibility and de- 
sirability of the proposed plan, and first 
to the stu dent! collaboration was an initiatory statement 
. - of the recommendations of the group for 
consideration of the respective executive 
bodies of the three associations. 





TEACHER AT WORK. The Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal describes this en- 
semble as “tootlers,” who, according to 
John Zurfluh. assistant director of mu- 
sic in Louisville, are actually band play- 
ers in embryo. This saxette ensemble 
from Margaret Merker School was one 

of several instrumental and vocal groups 
which made recordings for the Junior 
Red Cross overseas project in which 
MENC participates. According to the 
Courier-Journal, Louisville school chil- 
dren, elementary through high school, 
entered into the spirit of the ente~™1s¢ 
and submitted recordings. Direct. of 
music is Helen Boswell. Teacher in the 
picture is Marian Weigel. 
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The most important word 


MODEL 412 "400" TROMBONE 


in Brasses... 









MODEL 217 "400" LIGHT WEIGHT TRUMPET 


i of the nation’s top artists play 
Buescher “400” brasses . . . and so do the up-and-coming 
young musicians who are putting the dynamic drive 
and tonal color into school bands. There are a variety 
of reasons why — superb tone, flawless mechanical 


i 
Ia 





MODEL 275 "400" CORNET action, fidelity of intonation throughout the entire 
instrumental range — but they all are summed up in one 
word: guality. Buescher “400” brasses are without 
question the ultimate achievement of today’s finest 
craftsmen, the growing preference of today’s finest players 
of all ages. See them now — try them — 
at your Buescher dealer's. 








MADE BY 
MASTERS 


PLAYED BY 
ARTISTS 





MODEL 225 "400" TRUMPET 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Aren't they Wonderful! ! 


A fine school 
band will be a 
better band 
when equipped 
with KING in- 


struments. 











A good school 
musician will play 
better with a 
KING. 





THE WHITEWAY NEWS CATALOG NO. I7 WILL BE YOUR GUIDE... 


For complete description and current prices of all KING, CLEVELAND and 
AMERICAN STANDARD instruments. 


illustrations of famous university, high school and fraternal bands included. 


Free copy on request 


The H. N. WHITE Co. 


DEPT. EJ 
5225 Superior Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio “usm 








Band Compositions and Arrangements by 
LUCIEN CAILLIET 


Full Symph. Grade 
(a. Fervent Is My Longing................+48- 
(b. Organ Fugue in G Minor (Bach)............ $3.00 $ 5.00 B 
Memories of Stephen Foster..............++++5 4.00 6.00 B 
Variations on “Pop! Goes the Weasel”........... 4.00 6.50 B 
NY CEPI seco visreccesteveeseeees 2.00 3.50 Cc 
American Holiday Overture.................++-. 5.00 8.00 B 
O’ Life with Splendor (Grieg)................-.. 3.00 5.00 C-D 
ON EEE re Ter rte 4.00 6.50 B-C 
TS eT eT eer TTT Tre 7.50 11.00 A-B 
Woodland Sketches—excerpts (McDowell)....... (In preparation) 


Condensed scores sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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GEORGE GERSHWIN MEMORIAL 
AWARD for the best original, unpub! ished 
orchestral composition by a young Amer. 
ican composer was received by George 
Rochberg of Philadelphia, Pa. His sym. 
phonic movement, “Night Music,” brought 
him $1,000 and the piece will have its 
world premiere at one of the regular 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic. 
Symphony Orchestra early in 1953 under 
the direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Mr. 
Rochberg is a member of the faculty of 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadel]. 
phia, and music editor of the Theodore 
Presser Company, music publishers, jp 
that city. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS CONTEST. 
Mrs. William Cowen, founder-president 
of the Artists’ Advisory Council, an- 
nounces an award of $1,000 will be given 
to an American composer for a major 
orchestral work of about twenty minutes 
in length that has not been previously 
performed. No set form of composition 
is required, and all entries must be re- 
ceived by Mrs. Cowen, 55 East Washing. 
ton St., Room 201, Chicago 2, IIl., by 
September 1, 1953. Judges will be: Felix 
Borowski, Rafael Kubelik, Nicolai Malko, 
George Schick, Alexander Tcherepnin, 
and Henry Weber. 


THE TFC STORY. “How the Motion 
Picture Industry Aids Music Education” 
is the subtitle of an attractive 36-page 
booklet describing Teaching Films Cus- 
todians (TFC). Music films thus far pre- 
pared by TFC in cooperation with the 
MENC committee include “The Great 
Waltz,” “Inside Opera” (with Grace 
Moore), “The Schumann Story,” ex- 
cerpted from major feature films re- 
leased respectively by MGM, Columbia 
and MGM. The address of Teaching 
Films Custodians, Inc., is 25 West 48rd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


MUSIC EDUCATION PANORAMA ON 
AN LP RECORD. George Christopher, 
supervisor of music in Port Washington, 
New York, has had made an LP record- 
ing of performing groups which repre- 
sent samplings of the complete music 
education program from first grade to 
postschool. Headings on the 12-inch 
dise are: First-grade rhythm band; ele- 
mentary chorus, orchestra and band; 
senior high chorus; all-school band and 
orchestra; and community chorus, or- 
chestra and band. Conductors are Edith 
Merriman, Mildred Holt, Peter Mesrobian 
and George Christopher. The project 
was planned to create a picture of a well- 
rounded program of music education in 
a Class B school system. Records are 
available for purchase. 





AT BELLINGHAM the Public Schools 
and Western Washington College of Ed- 
ucation share responsibility for the 1953 
Northwest .convention, which will con- 
vene March 18-21, with most functions 
on the college campus. In the picture 
left to right: W. W. Haggard, president 
of the college, chairman of the Planning 
and Budget Committee; Randy Oberlatz, 
assistant superintendent of schools, and 
directing chairman of the Convention 
Committee; C. Paine Shangle, superin- 
tendent of schools, and general chairman 
of the convention committee; Vanett 
Luwler, MENC associate executive set- 
retary. 
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First Choice 4+ music Educators ,.4 Audiences! 





The DIATONIC MODES in Modern Music 


by John Vincent 

A dynamic new theory of the modal scales...an invaluable 
book of modern theory for Composers — Arrangers — Teachers 
— Students — Musicologists — Music Lovers. 





Price 12.00 
























Get Set for WINTER PROGRAMS! 


A Brilliant Tribute to IRISH MUSIC for Your Yew Releases for BAND & ORCHESTRA 
‘ ' 
St. OREN 'S ORY Cees CIELITO LINDO — arr. Philip J. Lang 


Selections from the “IRISH SUITE” Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 

by Leroy AFuderson Orchestra — Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME HORSE AND BUGGY -— leroy Anderson 
for ORCH. — Set A $4.50 Set B $6.00 Set C $7.50 Full Band $4.00 Sym. Band $6.00 
THE RAKES OF MALLOW Orchestra — Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 
perspec soln. degmaiaas FUNICULI FUNICULA — arr. Philip J. Lang 
THE IRISH WASHERWOMAN Full Band $5.00 Sym. Band $7.00 
for BAND — Full Band $5.00 Sym. Band $7.50 Orchestra — Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


Leroy sbuderson's WINTER-TIME CLASSIC for BAND & ORCHESTRA 


4 L E ' G H x i D E edneen oa a $3.50 oorees $5.00 Set C $6.50 
Highly Endorsed “eaching Methods! 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 





A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, 
fingering and reading. Enthusiastically received and used in schools throughout the country. 
Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 


= 





4 Natural Follow- aes to Book One! 


EASY STEPS To THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 





_ we The methods used so successfully in teaching string instruments are expanded for full orchestra. 
Sets Aimed at students just past — s stage — suitable for individual as well as class instruction. 
Also ideal for practice .. establishing orchestra balance. Contains program material. 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 














MILLS MUSIC, Tate 1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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EASTER CHORUSES 


for Mixed Voices 


EASTER and LENTEN ANTHEMS, arr. by Edward Hurt.... 1.00 
17 favorite religious settings by Bach, Faure, Bizet, 


Stainer, Sullivan, and others 


BACH, J. S.—Christ our Helper and Life Giver 


O Gloomy Night, When com'st Thou jo 


Thy Ending . 
FLOYD, ALLEN—Ode to Easter 


15 
16 


FRANCK, CESAR—Panis Angelicus, with violin obbligato .20 


GALLUS, JAKOB—Ascendit Deus, Engl. & Latin texts .20 


GESENIUS, JUSTUS— 


Oh Grave, Where is thy Triumph now? 15 
GOSS, JOHN—O Saviour of the World 15 
HALL, ROBERT—Gloria, for festal occasions 15 
HASSLER, HANS LEO—Cantate Domino 15 
HELDER, BARTHOLOMAEUS— 

Thanks be to God through Christ, Our Lord 10 
PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL—Rejoice, ye Christians 15 
SCHIMMERLING, H. A.— 

Easter, from the Sarum Breviary (11th cent.) 16 
THOMAS, KURT— 

Yea, Death shall be Swallowed in Victory .20 
TULLAR, GRANT C.—Face to Face 5 


WEILAND, J. J. (c.1663) 
Make a Joyful Noise unto God 


score & parts 1.75 
for medium solo voice, 2 violins, ‘cello & organ 


available from your dealer, or directly from 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


P&M pressure plate 


ligatures 








ap 
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FOR BETTER TONE-LONGER REED LIFE 


clarinet and alto sax *1.25 


tenor sax 


$1.35 


PENZEL, MUELLER &CO., Inc. 


TRY 
MUSIC STORE 
REPAIR SHOP 
OR WRITE 


ONE ATA 
Al 


ong 














1953 NIMAC Solo and Ensemble Lists Now Available. See Page 76. 


CLINIC. The second annual Western 
States Instrumental Music Clinic was held 
December 28-30 in Los Angeles, Calif, 
sponsored by the Southern Californig 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
with the active cooperation of the Musj- 
cians’ Association in Los Angeles. The 
clinic was divided into sections with 
Sam Rowland as coordinator. Strings 
were under the general chairmanship of 
Ralph E. Rush, president of MENC and 
chairman of music education, School of 
Music, University of Southern Califor. 
nia, Los Angeles; chairman of the per. 
cussion section—Clarence Sawhill, asso- 
ciate professor of music and director of 
bands, University of California at Log 
Angeles; chairman of brass instruments 
—Maurice Faulkner, chairman of the de- 
partment of music, University of Califor. 
nia at Santa Barbara. Other members of 
the clinic board of directors were: Car- 
roll Cambern and Carl Kritner, co-chair- 
men, exhibit committee; Clinton Sawin, 
finance and registration; Don Kean, floor 
manager; Sy Weinstein and _ Robert 
Runge, stage; Card Walker, Paul Smith 
and Sam Rowland in charge of Walt Dis- 
ney Studio visitation; Kelly Shugart, 
press and promotion; Truman Hutton, 
George Wing, Purcell Mayer in charge of 
program; Richard Cort was assistant to 


| the coordinator. 











CONCERTS FOR STUDENTS. A series 
of concerts will be given in high schools 
of New York City for student audiences 
through an educational project spon- 
sored by The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York in cooperation with 
Peter J. Wilhousky, acting director of 
music of the board of education. Pro- 
grams, which will last one hour without 
intermission, will be determined largely 
from suggestions received by Mr. Wil- 
housky from the music teachers of the 
various high schools. Tickets, at fifty 
cents each, will be sold to the students 
through the music departments in the 
high schools. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING TO MUSIC. 
Arthur Kreutz, who has recently become 
a member of the music faculty at the 
University of Mississippi, turned from a 
contemplated career in chemical engi- 
neering to a career as a violinist, com- 
poser and teacher. As a composer he is 
particularly known for his “Acres of 
Sky,” a ballad opera commissioned by 
the governor of Arkansas and the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas for the opening of 
the University Fine Arts Center at Fay- 
etteville in 1950. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. Announcement was 
made recently of the new officers and 
directors of J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. Joseph A. 
Fischer has been elected president of the 
firm. Other officers are as follows: vice- 
president—Eugene H. Fischer; secretary- 
treasurer—Robert J. Fischer; assistant 
secretary—Carl G. Fischer. The firm was 
founded in Dayton, Ohio, in 1864 (moved 
to New York in 1875) and specializes in 
the publication of religious and educa- 
tional music. 





Bring pA drama to 
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Bandmastes! "Prove i Yourself’. 
You can im 
yout Bands’ Intonation 

overnight...with 


RESONITE 
CLARINETS 







Your Selmer dealer will deliver a Bundy Resonite Clarinet, 
without any cost or obligation whatever to you. Then, at your 
rehearsal, do this: select a test number and ask a member of 
your clarinet section to play it with his present instrument. 
Then have him play the number again, using the Bundy 
Resonite. You will be amazed at the startling improvement in 
intonation...the remarkable accuracy of scale and purity of 
tone...and the increased ease of fingering and playing. Keep 
the Resonite for several weeks if you wish. Try the test with 
various players, beginners or advanced. You will prove this 
fact beyond doubt: with one Resonite making such a noticeable 
difference in tone and ease of playing, your band cannot help 
but achieve a pronounced improvement in intonation when 
your entire clarinet section is equipped with Bundy Resonites! 








Here’s Why Pupils Learn Faster, Play Better on Bundy Resonite Clarinets 


1—Smooth, mirror-like polished 3—Superb intonation; scale based 5—Resonite eliminates cracking due to 
bore; Resonites blow easily on priceless Selmer formulas moisture, extreme heat and cold 

2—Higher key posts for better 4—Remarkable tone quality,thanks 6—Better sound: no metallic harshness or 
leverage, more rapid fingering to exclusive bore tone deadening of rubber compounds 


H. & A. SELMER, INC. 
DEPT. J-21, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Okay Selmer, let’s go! I want to improve 
the intonation of my band. 
Please arrange with my Selmer dealer to provide a Bundy 


Bundy Resonite Clarinets are easy to play...and play ~ 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Resonite Clarinet so I-can make the test. I understand there | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


correctly, in tune... because they are built and scaled 
correctly to start with! With Bundy Resonites you 
instantly improve your band’s intonation, and speed 
the progress of your players because pupils no longer 
need to shade certain notes or favor others in order to 
compensate for tuning shortcomings in their instru- 


~ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| is no cost or obligation in connection with your offer. 
ments. As a bandmaster, you owe it to your own | ; 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
I 
t. 


musical reputation to make Selmer’s revealing “Prove Name........++-+00000se: SPN RE RATS Seed FRE ee 
it Yourself” test! Remember—it costs you nothing! 
Mail the coupon today! 


Sn eee sate « idm i ales hate MOR ale ES wer MOIR eN 
eee ...Zone......State. re 


(NOTE: This offer good only within continental United States) 


ee oe oe ee 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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ORCHESTRA SERIES 


CONCERT SIZE 

























These standard compositions are arranged especially for school 
orchestras by outstanding experts in this field. They have been 
received enthusiastically by school orchestra directors and are 
consistently performed on many school concert programs. 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 

DEEP PURPLE 
INVITATION 
ore. MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
ote! OVER THE RAINBOW 
or THE RANGERS’ SONG 
Oe SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 
sent SIBONEY 
eet SONG OF LOVE 
eet SONG OF THE BAYOU 
ore! TEMPTATION 
oon THROUGH THE YEARS (with optiono! Mixed 5.4.1.8. Chorus) 


#7. ° "sa" * 
ee 





wee Arranged by C. Paul Herfurth 
eet ON THE TRAIL 

fet BLUE MOON 

ore DOLL DANCE 
MANHATTAN SERENADE 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 





POrnanged by Perey Facth 


OODLES OF NOODLES 









PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 


Set A....$4.00 © Set B....$5.50 © Set C....$7.00 
Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Ports 











THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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CALIFORNIA. CMEA Mendocino-Lake 
Section activities for the remainder of 
the year, according to President Fred T, 
Mooney of Ukiah, include sectional busj- 
ness meetings on March 21 at Lakeport 
and April 28 at Lower Lake. The High 
School Music Festival on March 21 will be 
preceded by a festival rehearsal on March 
14, Both events will be held in Lakeport 
with J. Conner Hill as manager. The Ele. 
mentary School Music Festival is sched- 
uled at Lower Lake on April 25 with the 
rehearsal on April 18; George Thompson, 
manager. 


GEORGIA Music Educators § Associa- 
tion state meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the Georgia Education As. 
sociation convention March 5-7. An All- 
State Band is scheduled March 4-6. Other 
events listed for this spring include: 
March 25-27—State Music Festivals; 
May—GMEA and GEA Planning Confer- 
ence; June 14-20—Adjudicators’ Clinic, 


NEW JERSEY Education Association 
Dept. of Music deserves special mention 
for the organization of its Music in 
American Education committee activities 
as reported in the November issue of 
the Official Bulletin. President Janet M. 
Grimler and her associates are respon- 
sible for the extensive committee listing, 
which follows the committee organiza- 
poe ae as it is set up at the national 
evel. 


HAWAII. Through the generosity of the 
McInerny Foundation, Hawaii’s schools 
now have the services of a consultant 
in the field of school music, according to 
an item in the Hawaii Education Review 
(December 1952). Mrs. Marjorie Shad- 
duck, who is on loan from the Honolulu 
Symphony Society to the Department of 
Public Instruction, will be available to 
the schools of the Territory for confer- 
ences, workshops, and music education 
counseling on an individual basis. She 
has her office in the Liliuokalani Build- 
ing in Honolulu. 


OHIO. An all-state orchestra will pre- 
sent at Wilmington March 1 the premiere 
of Henry Cowell’s “Eighth Symphony,” 
conducted by Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Cowell’s new composition is dedicated to 
the Society of Friends and Wilmington 
College’s Sixth Annual International 
Folk Festival, during which the premiere 
performance will be given. Willis Beck- 
ett, director of choral groups at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, will conduct an all- 
state chorus in the same concert. 

Readers will be especially interested 
in the above item in view of the story 
of Mr. Johnson’s early background when 
he was a member of a similar “all-state” 
group in North Carolina, described in the 
January 1953 Journal. 





THE SHRINE MOSQUE in Springfield, 
Mo., is one of the well-known buildings of 
the state. Here the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference met in 1935 and 
will again convene March 6, 1953. The 
photograph was made by J. J. Weigand, 
editor of the Kansas Music News, Em- 
poria, a member-at-large of the South- 
western Division board of directors. 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895 . . .  . George Howerton, Dean 
THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE June 28-August 1 


New This Year—A Program for Students Interested in Orchestra 
and Choral Training 


This summer, talented high school students will 
be given the opportunity to pursue specialized 
music study in the pleasant atmosphere of a 
university campus situated directly on the sk=re 
of Lake Michigan. 


The Music Division of the National High School 
Institute at Northwestern will provide a wide 
range of experience in the preparation and per- 
formance of music, instrumental and vocal. The 
program includes Theory of Music, Music Litera- 
ture, Chorus, Orchestra, Opera Workshop, Piano 
Class, Vocal Class, and Accompanying. Also 
available will be private lessons in orchestral 
instruments and in piano, organ, and voice. 


Members of the Institute will participate in the 
Summer Chorus which will perform a major work 
Hae with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at Ravinia 
Meu d Park. 


Application blanks and a descriptive bulletin may be obtained by writing 
to Mr. Joseph A. Mussulman, School of Music, Northwestern University 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY + Evanston, Illinois 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
College of Music June 29-August 7, 1953 


Diversified program in Music Education with distinguished visitin 











ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC faculty including Dr. Max Schoen, Dr. Joseph Saetveit, Arthur Ward, 
AND MUSIC EDUCATION Grace Ullemeyer, and resident faculty including Dr. Alexander Cap- 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN _ urso, Dr. Irving Cheyette, Arthur Poister, Louis Krasner, Dr. Harwood 
® Simmons, Abraham Veinus, Kirk Ridge and others. 
Courses leading to the degrees A.A. | Courses for in-service teachers including Symposium in Music Educa- 
in Mus.; B. Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In | tion; Workshops in Elementary and Secondary Choral and Instru- 
conjunction with the Graduate School mental Methods; all major phases of Applied Music; Musicology; 
—M.A.; Ph.D. In conjunction with the | Composition 
School of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D. | P ‘ . , , ‘ | 
= , > ent Ceneee? | For catalogue write to Director of Summer Session, Syracuse Univer- | 
a 3 ines | sity, Syracuse 10, New York. | 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop : = — ee 
Pianists Workshop 
Eminent Faculty of Artists, Com- Pp 7 AB 0 DY 
posers, Schelars and Educators LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
d ARTS 
Master Classes under such of MUSIC an Instruction in all branches of music for the 
] d A non-profit, accredited institution beginner or advanced student. B.Mus., M.Mus. 
eacers 68 = Member, Natl. Assn. Schools of Music Degrees Prepares for professional careers in muste, 
OSCAR wenn ‘peneenet ae DIRECTOR plete instruction 4 publie, schoo! music. _ 
Albert Speiding . 845 S. FIGUEROA ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. an Ag ae Sg ey a ee 
11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








For information, catalogue, illus- 
trated folder, write 


prin CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY Member National Association of Schools of Music 
R 10 Offers Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees, Bachelor of Music Education 
om Scholarship Auditions April 1st—Summer Term Begins June 15th 


705 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS Catalog upon request. 





Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 
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It’s fun to study on Minnesota’s cool, 
friendly campus, flanked by the historic 
Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, 
shopping and entertainment areas of 
two big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing 
every field of education and scientific 
interest, are offered by a nationally- 
recognized staff of professors, aug- 


FIRST TERM... June 15 — July 18 








SPECIAL COURSES 
IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


INNESOTA 


mented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory 
facilities present unusual opportunity 
for graduate work and research... an 
exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks 
each. 


SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 


Dean of the Summer Session, 808 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY o- MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








The Pennsylvania State College 





INTER-SESSION 
June 9-26 


Marin SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 29- 

August 8 


chorus. 


Post-SESSION 
August 10-28 





More than 600 academic, professional, 
and vocational courses, on both the un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels, in- 
cluded in total program. 


Specialized courses in various fields of 
music and music education. 


Summer Sessions band, orchestra, and 


Summer 


1953 





for catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 100-E Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


William S$. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Ciscinnati 19, Ohio 
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TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES (Mo- 
zart to Prokofieff), by Olin Downes, 
New York: Associated Music Publish- 
ers. 569 pp., illustrated. $10.00. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos in the introduction 
to this superb book says, “The operas 
Mr. Downes has selected to describe in 
this book, starting from the period of 
Mozart with the Marriage of Figaro and 
bringing us to Wozzeck, the contempo- 
rary masterpiece of Alban Berg, cover 
all the various styles of the two cen- 
turies and include all the greatest mas- 
terpieces, and he explains them in such 
an appealing way that his book can in- 
terest music lovers of all ages, even the 
very young, and bring to more people 
the opportunity to enjoy these operas 
and their esthetic and dramatic mean- 
eee 
The book, designed by Merle Armitage 
and beautified with decorative drawings 
by Alberta Sordini, can be highly recom- 
mended to teachers in schools and col- 
leges. They will find good use for the 
special “Music Locater” for L.P. record- 
ings provided with the book. The fine 
pene arrangements done by Leonard 
arkers of various portions of the 
operas are done with musical understand- 
ing of the score and, of course, will be 
very useful to the teacher. The only dis- 
appointing factor is that Mr. Downes did 
not present the words of the operas in 
English. In the opinion of this reviewer 
that would have made the work even 
more suitable for use in the schools. This 
volume supplies a need and those inter- 
ested in opera in music education will 
want to make use of it.—William R. Sur 


FROM THESE COMES MUSIC, by Hope 
Stoddard. [New York: Thomas ¥ 
Crowell Co.] 256 pp. Illustrated, index. 


Introducing the forty or more instru- 
ments used in bands and orchestras to- 
day, in a series of essays written in an 
almost conversational style, the author 
presents an interesting picture of these 
instruments. Since few technical aspects 
are discussed, this book in no way super- 
sedes the many books on instrumenta- 
tion. However, because the descriptions 
are free from the complications of tech- 
nique, we are presented with an excel- 
lent beginning for the uninitiated. The 
kaotty problem of transposition as it 
affects many of the instruments is ex- 
plained simply and with clarity in a 
section devoted to the subject. This book 
seems to be made to order for the music 
lover who wishes to gain acquaintance 
with the function and contribution of 
each member of the orchestra and band 
family.—George Bielow 


BULGARIAN-MACEDONIAN FOLK MU- 
SIC, by Boris A. Kremenliev. [Los 
Angeles: University of California 
Press.] 165 pp., Illustrated, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00 

In recent years many scholarly investi- 
gations have been made in the field of 
folk music, and this new work is among 
the important contributions to such mu- 
sicological research. The first complete 
analysis of Bulgarian folk music in Eng- 
lish, it reveals a literature of remarkable 
vitality and beauty too long unknown 
to most of us. 

Separate chapters are devoted to 
meter, melody, and form, and some two 
hundred musical examples give the read- 
er a good idea of the beauty of this body 
of folk music that combines qualities of 
both Slavic and Oriental music. The au- 
thor has a comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject, and an obvious admiration 
which his book conveys to the reader.— 
George Bielow 
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Gnred Waring Choral Workshop 


1953 SEASON 
SIX ONE-WEEK SESSIONS 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
June 21—June 26 
June 29—July 3 
July 5-—July 10° 
July 12—July 17 
July 19—July 24 
July 26—July 31° 


(*Advanced sessions. Enrollment limited to those who have previously 
attended a Waring Workshop.) 


ALL SESSIONS will be held in the new permanent Waring Workshop building— 
the former Castle Inn and Music Hall, a famous Shawnee Valley resort located just 
three miles from Shawnee-on-Delaware. 


THE FACULTY of this Workshop will be headed by Fred Waring and Dr. Lara 
Hoggard. The course of study is designed for directors of school, college, church, 
community, and industrial choral groups, and will provide comprehensive and 
intensive instruction in choral techniques and literature. Special attention will be 
given to the use of the Waring Tone Syllables. 


MORE THAN FOUR THOUSAND choral directors have attended and enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the Waring Workshop. 


te TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
for choral groups and conductors 


A new feature of the 1953 Waring Workshop. 
Studio equipment plus the Waring staff know-how. 


For information and enrollment form address 


REGISTRAR, FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP, 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Special Workshops for 
The 1953 Summer Session 


Music Therapy Workshop. ................----.-----------0--seeeeseseees June 15-August 8 
Elementary Music Workshop for Classroom and Music 
TIIIITIIIIE ~..cciiisiininaiphanieeiianensatainaaninianainiin salpuammnbhiaiil July 21-July 31 
Summer Music Clinic in Chorus, Band and Orchestra for High School 
Musicians and Music Directors............................-.--+-++- June 14-June 27 
Opera Workshop......... dedi deesteididinianiadagreniaiobemaddapbitamacimaaeae July 21-July 31 


For further information write: Neal E. Glenn 
School of Music, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 














EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
Raymonp WIitson, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


| JUNE 22— JULY 31, 1953 
| FALL SESSION 
| SEPTEMBER 21, 1953 — JUNE 4, 1954 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
| Rochester 4, New York 














SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN CALIFORNIA 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


JUNE 22 — JULY 31, 1953 
@ Serving the needs and interests of Music Educators, Undergraduate and Grad- 
uate Students 


@ Choral and Orchestral Conducting—Church Music—Theory and Composition— 
Music Education—aAll Instruments and Voice 


@c rt Series—Lectu S Chorale 





Special Master Class: E. Power Biggs, Organist 
For Bulletin write to: Kenneth G. Fiske, Director, Pomona College, 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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SYMPHONIC MUSIC, ITS EVOLUTION | 


SINCE THE RENAISSANCE, by Homer 


Ulrich. [New York: Columbia Univer. ~ 


sity Press] 352 pp. $4.25. 
An attempt is made in this book to 
survey the entire symphonic literature 
from the Renaissance to the present day, 
a truly formidable task. Ulrich has in. 
cluded a study of all forms of musie 
written for orchestra: the orchestra] 
suite, the concerto grosso, the overture, 
ballet music, the symphonic poem, and, 
of course, the symphony. Beginning with 
the seventeenth century and progressin 
through the Baroque, Classical, an 
Romantic periods, he discusses the most 


significant orchestral music of the great © 


composers. A concluding section points 


out contemporary trends in orchestral ~ 


composition. 

No survey is intended to be a complete, 
detailed study of a subject, and certainly 
one concerned with such a vast subject as 
symphonic music would require volumes 
to be a definitive work. Though the book 
is necessarily broad in scope, it does have 
a weakness which is not the fault of the 
general plan. The author seems to have 
difficulty finding something new to say 
about most of the works discussed. Any 
reader who is acquainted with the well- 
known ge gee and analytical works 
concerning the more important com- 
posers will find little in this book to add 
to his knowledge. This is not to say that 
what Ulrich says is not true; it is only 
that it has been said before. Most of the 
compositions are discussed in generali- 
ties, and generalities rarely shed any new 
or vital light on a great work of art. 

This book would be valuable to the lay- 
man or amateur musician wishing to 
familiarize himself with the great works 
of symphonic literature, without becom- 
ing involved in technical and analytical 
discussions. For such a general survey, 
this book is to be recommended. 

—George Bielow 


MY LIFE, by Alexandre Gretchaninoff, 
translated by Nicholas Slonimsky. [New 
York: Coleman-Ross Co., Inc.] 204 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

This account of the life of Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff is the story of the last 
composer of the Russian National School 
who has remained faithful te its tradi- 
tion of romantic music steeped in the 
Russian folk music and the religious 
music of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
At the age of eighty-eight he lives in 
self-imposed exile in New York. 

The book gives one deep insight into 
the struggles a composer can meet in 
striving for a place in his profession. 
Gretchaninoff’s encounters with an un- 
sympathetic father, incompetent teach- 
ers, and even his own doubt of his cre- 
ative ability, are only a few of the dif- 
ficulties he overcame. Particularly re- 
vealing is his account of the miseries of 
life in Russia after the Revolution of 
1917. 

This is a story of a man who has 
devoted a long life to music, and who 
has seen both failure and success in 
what he feels was his true calling, his 
duty in life. “The performance of this 
duty has been arduous .. . but it has 
been immeasurably joyful and happy, as 
rarely befa!ls the lot of mortal man.”— 
George Bielow 


DISCOVERING MUSIC, by Howard D. 
McKinney and W. R. Anderson. [New 
York: American Book Company.] 576 
pp. Illustrated. $4.75. 

This is the third edition of what is prob- 
ably one of the best attempts to deal 
with the difficult problem of writing a 
good book for music appreciation courses. 
The book first appeared in 1934, and has 
become very well known since that time. 
This edition brings the subject matter 
up to date and adds some new material. 
The book is filled with very helpful 
musical examples and some excellent 
pictures, and not the least to be com- 
mended is the attractive binding that 
makes the volume a pleasure to look at 
as well as to read.—George Bielow 
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® Lieutenant Commander Charles Brendier, U.S.N., conducts massed bands in "Stars and Stripes Forever." 
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mer the Dept. of Music 
Education of 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
offers musie educators several 


MUSIc 
TOURS 


The 1953 program includes: 


™ UNESCO’s International 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE, 
Brussels, June 30-July 9 


the great festivals of 
LUCERNE — SALZBURG 
BAYREUTH — EDINBURGH 
HOLLAND — 
AIX en PROVENCE 


M concerts, visits, lectures 
and important meetings in 
PARIS — LONDON 
VIENNA — ROME 
FLORENCE, VENICE, etc. 


TOTAL COST FROM 
$789 


Graduate and undergraduate credits: 


Fer information mail this coupon: 





STUDY ABROAD INC. 


| 250 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 


! Send me full particulars concerning the 
l Brussels conference and the music tours. 


Fer the 4th successive sum- 


EUROPEAN 











CHORUS 
Paul G. Jones 


For information write to: 


School of Music - 





ORCHESTRA 
Richard C. Church 


The University of Wisconsin 


offers you the opportunity for 
Summer Music Study 
under master teachers in a setting of natural beauty 


History, Theory, Composition, Applied Music, Conducting, 
Arranging, Music Education, Instrumental and Vocal Technics, 
Music in Radio, Marching Band. 


§ weeks summer Sesston—June 26-August 21 


BAND 
Raymond F. Dvorak 


Summer Music Clinic—Chorus, Orchestra, Band—July 6-26 
Conference on Theory and History—July 21-23 
Elementary School Music and Ant Institute—August 11-14 


S. T. BURNS, Chairman 
Music Hall 


MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 


— University of Wisconsin 





STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST, 
Probably as well known as any other 
radio presentation is the Standard 
School Broadcast sponsored by the 
Standard Oil Company of California. 
When the series was first put on the air 
in 1928, only seventy-two schools in the 
area served by the broadcasts were 
equipped for radio reception. Beginning 
as a simple lecture-type program, with 
music by a string trio, the broacast de- 
veloped into its present format, with a 
thirty-piece orchestra, nationally known 
conductor, chorus, vocal and instrumen- 
tal soloists and dramatic cast. Through 
the twenty-five years the programs have 
brought lessons in music enjoyment to 
classrooms and homes throughout the 
seven western states, Alaska and Ha- 
waii. Today the Standard School Broad- 
cast is heard in more than 6,700 schools. 
The parents of many children now listen- 
ing received their own introduction to 
fine music twenty-five years ago on the 
Standard School Broadcast. 

“The World’s Music in America” is the 
theme of the 1952-53 broadcasts. The 
purpose of the program planners is to 
show some of the Old World musical and 
cultural influences in our everyday 
American way of life. 

The Silver Anniversary Teachers’ Man- 
ual, in its own right a valuable contri- 
bution to music literature, may well be 
coveted by teachers, students, and music 
lovers beyond the range of the Standard 
School Broadcast Programs. 

The address of the Standard School 
Broadcast is 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


NEW STATE PRESIDENTS. Greetings 
are in order to the following new State 
Music Educators Association presidents 
recently elected: Iowa—Frank Piersol, 
Iowa State College, Ames; Indiana— 
Maurice Shadley, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; New Mexico—Gregg Ran- 
dall, Box 302, Truth or Consequences. 











Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 





with Scholastic Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 15 to August 7 


MAX LANNER, Pi 
RICHARD MOORHEAD, 
Choral Director 
RESIDENT STRING QUARTET 
Joseph Knitzer Frank Costanzo 
Ferenc Molnar Miquelle 
(Available for individual instruction) 
@ Complete schedule of Academic subjects 
@ A few scholarships cvailable 


HANYA HOLM school of DANCE 


For further information, address Director 
of Summer Session 


Colorado Col . +, D 
Seleregs Sete Ceimress 
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TEN OPERATIC = 


ever 


MASTERPIECES ag 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF 


text by OLIN DOWNES 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO * TALES OF HOFFMAN 
AIDA * CARMEN * TOSCA 
THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 
LA BOHEME * ROSENKAVALIER * WOZZECK 
LOVE OF THREE ORANGES 





Clothbound 
$10 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES gives you a new 
pooatee of opera. Here in one complete and 
reautiful volume are intimate historical sketches; 
entertaining and refreshing descriptions of story 
and music; new arrangements of the music for 
voice and piano by Leonard Marker; illustrations 
by Alberta Sordini; book designed by Merle 
Armitage. 


Added Features—Special “MUSIC LOCATER” 
for LP recordings, a handy device to select re- 
corded passages; LP RECORD APPENDIX, 
listing the outstanding records of the operas. 


\ 585 pages — 9 x 12— colorfully illustrated — 
207 musical passages 


Send for descriptive brochure 


on sale at your music and book store 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45 Street « New York 36, N.Y. 




















THE HOUSE 


For Two Piano—Four Hand Music 


Our two-piano-four-hand catalog is indeed a large one, and is 
probably more varied than any other. It covers the entire gamut 
of two pianos for the literature, offering compositions from the 
earliest grades for children to those suitable for concert. 


Request our catalog. Inform us of those 
compositions you would like to examine. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 W. 40th St, New York 18, N.Y. 
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MELODIC EXPERIENCES 
RHYTHMIC EXPERIENCES 
DRAMATIC EXPERIENCES 
HARMONIC EXPERIENCES 
LISTENING EXPERIENCES 
CREATIVE EXPERIENCES | : 
EXPERIENCES WITH PLAYING INSTRUMENTS | | 
EXPERIENCES WITH POETRY 
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A Salute to Six Host Cities 


ew BIENNIAL TREK to the MENC Division conventions is 
about to begin. During the seven weeks and three days 
from February 27 to April 21 thousands of music educators 
will converge on Buffalo, Springfield, Bellingham, Tucson, 
Chattanooga and Milwaukee. 

Each of the six conventions is a major enterprise, in- 
volving many months and many minds in preparation— 
many contributions of professional time, energy and skill, 
many hours of many pupils’ readying, miles of travel, reams 
of correspondence, scores of telegrams and telephone calls. 
And much midnight oil is burned by each Division presi- 
dent. It is he who assembles the program segments in the 
planned sequence of the daily what-where-when schedule. 
Presently the completed draft is typed and dispatched to the 
printer, in time to have the program books processed and 
delivered comfortably before the convention opens. 

With variations, what has been described has been going 
on six-fold—and we have six 1953 convention program 
books. But one is enough for the purpose of this writing; 
most of us will attend only one convention apiece anyway. 

So let’s pick up your program book at the registration 
desk. Everything is in the book: day-by-day schedules, 
general sessions, speakers, performing groups, music pro- 
grams, section meetings, demonstrations, concerts, social 
affairs, exhibitors’ directory, committees—even where to 
find your own church on Sunday. 

Yes, everything is in the book. As you study it, you are 
conscious of a sense of appreciation for all the work and 
devotion to detail that has contributed to the planning and 
building of the imposing array of events and activities. 
Then you start off on your own personal schedule for the 
day, selected from the book. You know you can depend on 
the book. When it sends you to Room A, you know that 
Room A is the right place—and you will not have to find a 
janitor to turn on the lights, or help you arrange chairs. 
All day and on succeeding days, you go by the book. Meet- 


ing rooms will be ready; performing groups will be on 
hand. Music stands and risers will be in place. Someone 
will have toted in the extra bass fiddles or timpani re- 
quested, or other needed equipment such as projectors, 
microphones and blackboards accompanied by chalk. 

Of course, you can go by the book—because someone 
has provided the necessary facilities; someone has planned 
and set up a convention plant to match the program sched- 
ule; someone has supplied the equipment needed, and has 
furnished the crew to man the plant during the entire con- 
vention period. 

And who does this job of organization and management 
for us? You probably know. Principals, department heads, 
teachers, townsfolk, headed by superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, college presidents, take over the, major 
jobs and the prosaic chores that go with the duties of the 
convention committee. You will see the director of music 
and his associates out in front on “host city night.” The 
music department could give its major attention to the 
preparing and staging of the event without worrying about 
convention mechanics—or lodging for visiting students, or 
supervising ushers and door tenders, or arranging special 
luncheons and dinners, or making contacts with meeting 
chairmen and conductors of performing groups regarding 
their specific needs, or printing tickets and signs, or getting 
pianos moved in. 

Some of the members of the convention committee you 
may not see at all, because they work behind the scenes. 
But if you wish to see pictures of some of the people we are 
talking about, you will find the core groups of three of the 
six 1953 convention committees on pages 40 and 41, and 
their names on pages 42 and 43. The personnel lists are 
impressive as cross sections of local leadership. To these 
three convention committees and to the three not repre- 
sented in this issue, and to the citizens of the six 1953 
host cities, a booming salute! —C.V.B. 


Frank Biddle 


HAT was the name by which we all knew him, although 

he was christened Francis Christian Biddle. Always a 
devoted, hard-working member of his professional organi- 
zation, it was shortly after he attended the December 1952 
state meeting in Dayton, Ohio, that word came of his death. 

Frank was the kind of man who never sought, yet con- 
stantly received recognition from his colleagues. His talents 
for teaching, administration and public relations, aside 
from his musical gifts, made him a natural-born candidate 
for the vocational and avocational responsibilities which 
were his lot. Thus, with no effort on his part to attain prefer- 
ence or prominence, the record shows that he held such 
offices as MENC Executive Committee member, and vice- 
president of the Southern Conference; was chairman or 
member of numerous MENC committees; held various 
posts in the Ohio Music Education Association; was presi- 
dent of the In-and-About Cincinnati Music Educators Club; 
was host to the North Central Conference in Cincinnati in 
1943. And this does not take into account the many 


assignments he accepted in other organizations and in the 
communities in which he lived. 

Distinguished by his achievements as a church choir- 
master, he was particularly noted for his development of 
public school choral activities as a supply source for church 
choirs. Frank also was an associate professor of music edu- 
cation at the University of Cincinnati. He was well known 
as a bass soloist but not so many knew he was also an 
accomplished violinist. 

When he took the post of director of music education in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools in 1936, he was returning 
to the area which had been the home of the Biddle family 
for four generations. Prior to his return to Cincinnati he 
had been successively engaged in the public schools of 
Rochester, N.Y., Asheville, N.C., and Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Frank Biddle gave us a convincing example of sincerity, 
thoroughness and integrity. His spirit and his deeds will 
live in the hearts of the many, many persons who came 
within the scope of his service and influence. —C.V.B. 














AIR FORCE MUSIC CAREERS 


BENEDICT T. HALLGRIMSON, W.O. 


ow CAN I continue my musical career, knowing 
that eventually I shall be drafted into the armed 
forces? If I enlist, which branch will offer me an 
opportunity for continued musical growth so that upon 
my return to civilian life I shall be a far better musician 
than when I enlisted?” These questions are on the lips of 
hundreds of young men, and they are serious questions 
which demand answers. Music educators, counselors and 
deans, do you have the answers? In most instances you do 
not, for published information has been meager. Recog- 
nition of this situation together with a sincere concern for 
young men in America has prompted me to write this 
article. As a music educator called to active duty with the 
United States Air Force, I believe I have found the 
answers to these questions in the Air Force Music Career 
Program. 

Few people realize how much the typical Air Force 
Band of today differs from its counterpart of a decade 
ago. It is no longer a unit whose chief responsibilities 
are to play for reviews, marching formations, Base con- 
certs, and other routine affairs. True, these duties still 
exist, but the program’s scope has extended far beyond 
the concept held by both commanding officers and band- 
leaders of yesterday. 

If one were to visit the training quarters of a modern 
Air Force band, he might find a glee club rehearsal in 
progress or perhaps a class deeply engrossed in ear- 
training, for the work of the band now includes such 
responsibilities. Development of a male glee club within 
the band, administration of an organized program of 
college-level theory courses, and active support of the 
Special Services program are within the scope of today’s 
bandleader. 

The majority of Air Force bandleaders are fully quali- 
fied music educators. Many of them, prior to entering 
the service, were teachers in our public schools. These 
men naturally enjoy and support the present-day Air 
Force policy, “Every Air Force Band, a Music School.” 
As a music educator, the bandleader knows it is his re- 
sponsibility to improve the musicianship of all of the 
members of his band through individual and class in- 
struction. “While the bandsman gives the Air Force his 
services, the Air Force, in turn, makes every possible 
effort to expand his music education so that upon the 
termination of his enlistment he may return either in 
civilian life a far better musician than when he enlisted 


or he can re-enlist and be well on the road to advancement 
in the music career program.” 

Concurrent with civilian man power demands brought 
about by the Korean war, thousands of young men are 
being drawn into the service. Many of these men have 
actively participated in high school bands, some have 
completed one or two years of college, while others have 
earned music degrees. Should one of these men find his 
way to one of the three Air Force indoctrination centers, 
he may be selected for assignment to Air Force bands 
only if he is musically qualified and can pass successfully 
the apprentice skill-level examination on a band instru- 
ment. He might be primarily a string player or a vocalist, 
but if he can pass an examination on a band instrument 
(a secondary instrument) he may enter the Air Force 
music program and know that in addition to his band 
duties, his training and talents will be further utilized in 
development of specialized music activities at his assigned 
air base. He might be assigned to one or more of the 
following activities: organizing glee clubs; assisting the 
Base chaplain in organizing church choirs, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic; teaching classes in music appreciation; 
establishing record clubs; or giving private instruction 
on various instruments to interested airmen. 

Through these activities he helps to carry out a well- 
rounded music program which is limited only by individ- 
ual foresight and initiative. In return he derives great 
benefit from these experiences that place him in the 
teaching field for which he has been specifically prepared 
during his college days. “Jt makes him a more experi- 
enced educator so that upon his return to civilian life he 
is no longer a novice in the field of music education.” 
This program also acts as a real proving ground for Air 
Force bandleaders, should any one of these men desire 
to make a career of music in the service. 

The pursuit of a music career in the Air Forcé has 
been made more attractive by the establishment of a 
proficiency examination program in addition to higher 
training standards for bandsmen. Under this program 
any bandsman who aspires to the grade of staff, techni- 
cal or master sergeant is required to pass both theoretical 
and on-the-job-type musical performance tests for each 
appropriate grade before being considered for promotion. 

To further implement this program an Air Force 
Bandsman School was established at Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D.C., in 1946. Headed by Lt. Harold 
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Copenhaver, a graduate of American University, this 
school boasts a staff of highly qualified instructors pos- 
sessing degrees from well-known schools of music: War- 
rant Officers Butler Eitel, University of Michigan, and 
Lewis Anderson, Columbia University; Technical Ser- 
geants Albert Bader, St. Louis Institute of Music, and 
Robert Turner, Fredonia State Teachers College; and 
Staff Sergeants Vincent Krulak, Yale University, and 
Dale Anderson, Northwestern University. Bandsmen 
may apply for any one of the three-month class sessions 
offered each year, and enjoy a concentrated study of 
college-level music subjects in an endeavor to pass one 
of the grade level proficiency examinations. “Promotions 
in the Air Force music field are made upon the basis of 
ability and ambition rather than length of time in the 
service.” 

In order that this new philosophy of Air Force music 
may be developed to its fullest, a refresher course for 
bandleaders has been established at Bolling Air Force 
Base in connection with the official U.S. Air Force Band. 
Based on a plan of rotation, fifteen field bandleaders are 
temporarily relieved of duties at their home bases and 
brought to Washington, D.C., every three months for an 
intensive refresher period. Organized and directed by 
the writer,* this program was designed for workshop ac- 
tivity. Each bandleader is encouraged to contribute to 
the program through his individual resources. 

Every educator experienced in the field of music edu- 
cation realizes that the key to success for any music 
program exists in the proficiency of its teaching corps. 
This intrinsic factor, coupled with a disposition to think 
and act in the light of things as they are, forms the basis 
for the five-point program in the refresher course. 

1. Instrumental Techniques. Knowledge in this subject- 
matter is imparted through clinic demonstrations and lectures on 
all the woodwind and brass instruments of the modern concert 
band. The instructors are chosen from the official U. S. Air 
Force Band and are of artist quality. (Prior to joining the AF 
Band most of these men were members of major symphony 
orchestras and engaged in studio teaching.) Emphasis is placed 
upon individual playing problems and their solutions. This is 


information every bandleader must have if he hopes to be success- 
ful in guiding the growth of musicians placed in his charge. 


2. Advanced Conducting. In this course it is assumed that 
each bandleader is experienced in the rudiments of baton move- 
ments. If detrimental peculiarities or deviations from accepted 
conducting form are evidenced, appropriate corrections are made. 
The principal objectives are to develop a desire for musical 
scholarship and successful rehearsal techniques. A quest for musi- 
cal truth is the theme of this course. Score analyses are de- 
veloped by each bandleader and presented before the class. Here 
the analyses must be defended, and the problems involved in re- 
hearsal resolved. Finally, the class groups as a workshop band, 
which consummates the cycle of learning under actual playing 
conditions. 





“Warrant Officer Hallgrimson of the USAF Bandsman School at Bolling 
Air Force Base, Washington, D.C., (fourth picture from the left on the 
= page) was separated from active duty December, 1952. He writes, 

plan to enfoll for ~ + raduate work at the University of Wash- 
ington during the months from ) to June 1953, after which I will 


return to the faculty of the music department at Eastern en College 
of Education, Cheney. During the summer months each year 
return to active duty with the Air Force.” 


expect to 





3. Percussion Techniques, The percussion section is the least 
understood and the most neglected section of any average band. 
Fully realizing that this situation exists, special attention is given 
to it. Bandleaders share in a combination of class and private 
instruction in the twenty-six standard rudiments and the ten addi- 
tional orchestral rudiments for snare drum. A study of tympani 
playing and the correct methods for playing miscellaneous traps 
are also included. Each bandleader must be able to pass a com- 
prehensive playing examination on all percussion instruments, 
and at the conclusion of the course he is given a set of Air Force- 
produced recordings and mimeographed course materials. Not 
only as an audio-visual aid for field bandleaders but also for use 
in the training of field band drummers, all the rudiments and per- 
cussion exercises contained in the course have been meticulously 
recorded with an analysis of each rudiment and how to perfect it. 
Now fully armed with personal training and teaching aids, the 
bandleader can confidently guide his percussion section to equality 
with other sections of his 

4. Advanced Ear Training and Sight Singing. This course 
emphasizes the development of tonal acuity and tonal memory 
through melodic, harmonic and rhythmic dictation and sight sing- 
ing. It is deemed essential that every bandleader must have a 
discriminating ear and that he must have the ability to accurately 
sing parts from the score while engaged in rehearsal. Much pre- 
cious time can be lost in rehearsal in trying to explain how a cer- 
tain part must be played when the quickest approach to the problem 
is for the director to sing it. 

5. Vocal and Choral Techniques, Every Air Force field band 
is busily engaged in the development of male glee clubs. Many 
young men entering the Air Force music program today have 
been previously trained 2s vocalists and choral directors, and are 
of invaluable assistance to the bandleader. However, to build a 
choral program on the premise that a trained enlistee might appear 
to provide leadership is plainly an absurd supposition. Therefore, 
every bandleader attending the refresher course receives individual 
voice lessons and in so doing develops an understanding of how 
to accurately classify voices, how to develop pleasing vocal tone, 
how to extend voice range, and how to develop an equalization 
of the voice registers. By participation in small choral ensembles 
and glee clubs the bandleader learns at first hand how to handle 
such principal aspects of choral conducting as balance and blend, 
purity of vowels, and the grouping of the consonants so that 
clarity of enunciation and diction will result. Last but not least in 
importance, he becomes familiar with a wealth of worth-while 
choral literature. 


To round out this five-point program, miscellaneous 
lectures are included involving related subjects such as 
instrument repair, arranging, copyright laws, etc. “The 
Air Force bandleader is no longer a forgotten man.” 

This ambitious and far-reaching development of the 
Air Force music program has not happened just through 
the natural evolutionary progress of time. Behind the 
scenes lies the work of a highly competent organizer and 
administrator, a man of vision and understanding, with an 
extensive background as a music educator and profes- 
sional musician, Colonel George Sallade Howard,* Chief 
of Bands and Music, and conductor of the official United 
States Air Force Band and Symphony Orchestra. 

With today’s Air Force bandleader fully indoctrinated 
and trained in the new philosophies of the Air Force 
music program, and with a full realization of the mission 
to be accomplished by today’s Air Force bandsmen, it 
is easy for the reader to understand why this man is 
considered one of the busiest and most fully utilized air- 
men in the entire Air Force. 





*Pictured at the right below. (All pictures are Official Air Force Photos.) 
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Husic Instruction in the Schools bo 








for People? 


SOME TWO DECADES AGO Louisiana was starting from scratch in the develop- 
ment of a state-wide program of music education in the schools. This article, 
prepared for the current yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators, does not attempt to tell the story of effort and development 
which led from an almost zero beginning to the present gratifying situation. 
Rather, it is the purpose of the brief presentation prepared by State Supervisor 
of Music Lloyd V. Funchess to give a picture of what, in the eyes of contemporary 
leaders, has resulted from the school music program through the impacts made 
on the lives of Louisiana people. . . . Another article pertaining to the school 
music program in a city school system (Baltimore, Maryland) also appears in 
the AASA Yearbook. 


usic can influence the way people think, it can 
M influence the way people feel, and it can influ- 

ence the way people act. . . . Music can do some- 
thing for people; music can do something to people; 
music can do something with people. This is evidently 
what was in the mind of the late Senator Huey P. Long 
when, early in the 1930’s, he walked into the office of the 
State Superintendent of Education and inquired as to the 
reason why music was not included in the instructional 
program of the Louisiana schools. When the answer was 
to the effect that the financial structure of the schools 
would not allow for it, the Senator replied in his usual 
quick and direct manner, “You get the music and I'll get 
the money.” 

And so it was that the present state-wide music educa- 
tion program was begun in the schools of Louisiana.* 
From this early beginning when only two parishes (coun- 
ties) could boast of any kind of a parish-wide music 
instruction program, and when considerably less than fifty 
teachers in the entire state were employed to teach music 
(most of these were in the cities), the program has con- 
tinued to expand, extend, and improve so as to serve not 
only the schools of the state but the entire citizenry as 
well. More than 500 teachers are now employed as full- 
time music teachers. This number would be considerably 
more were it not for the teacher shortage which has con- 
tinued to prevail from the very outset. Each of the three 
city school systems and practically every one of the 
parishes now has some kind of an organized program of 


* See “Historical briefs” footnote on page 54. 
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music instruction being regularly offered in the schools. 
Every administrator knows that growth such as that 
mentioned above does not necessarily carry with it corre- 
sponding accomplishments. In the case of Louisiana, how- 
ever, the record of accomplishments is outstanding in the 
nation-wide program of music education expansion. 
Through music, school-community life in Louisiana has 
been conspicuously changed and increasingly enriched. 
Some evidences to this effect are presented in the state- 
ments which follow. 


+ 

L. J. BABIN, Superintendent 
Ascension Parish Schools 

... “In my opinion, the music education program in Ascen- 
sion Parish has proved to be that unifying force which has 
served not only the interests of the schools but those of the 
communities as well. Children are learning to sing and play 
and listen to music more intelligently; music is assuming 4 
more important role in the homes; music in the churches is 
showing marked improvement; citizens in the various com- 
munities are being drawn together more frequently through 
the medium of community sings; civic clubs have begun to 
include music in their weekly luncheon meetings. It is for 
these and other similar reasons that I say of all the contrib- 
uting factors in a good, sound, and effective public relations 
program, music comes first.” 


E. L. ALBERSON, Principal 
Fair Park High School 

... “More than 60 per cent of the 1560 students in Fair Park 
High School participate in some form of organized music 
instruction. Three full-time music teachers direct three bands, 
two orchestras, three choirs, and nine boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. 
We are proud of the progress made up to now, because we be- 
lieve that, through music, the basic qualities of charactef, 
self-discipline, carefulness, poise, and dignity are immediately 
achieved. At the same time, the love of cultural and spiritual 
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things is stimulated. These things equip the student for better 
participation in civic and church activities and help him 
become an integral part of his community. We believe that 
our music program has prospered for the reason that we have 
always encouraged students to take music for the personal 
enjoyment which comes from singing or playing some instru- 
ment.” 


HOWARD WRIGHT, Executive Secretary 
Louisiana Education Association 

... “Each general session and most of the department and 
section meetings of the annual convention of the Louisiana 
Education Association have music included as a regular part 
of their programs. This is true for the reason that we believe 
our convention is much improved because of the contribution 
which music makes. The recent convention appraisal com- 
mittee commended the All-State Band and the All-State 
Chorus not only for their fine performances, but for the 
worth-while motives and purposes which create these two 


groups.” 


L. V. E. IRVINE 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 

... “A total of seven to eleven attractions, such as the Hous- 
ton, Dallas, and Phi'adelphia Symphony Orchestras; the Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale and Westminster Choir; the Wagner Opera 
Company, Isaac Stern and Albert Spalding; John Charles 
Thomas, Gladys Swarthout and Jan Peerce; The Hour of 
Charm All-Girl Orchestra; the Trapp Family Singers; the 
Original Don Cossacks, and many other internationally famous 
organizations and artists could not possibly be offered by the 
Louisiana Tech Concert Association if it were not for the tre- 
mendous progress made in the schools in the past decade and 
a half, particularly that made in music education.” 


F. G. BULBER 
John McNeese State College 

... “In the 12 years in which the Messiah has been present- 
ed as a college-community project of McNeese State at Lake 
Charles, it has developed to the point where enrollment in 
chorus and orchestra is now limited to 250 persons, and the 
auditorium of 2,i50 seats is no longer able to accommodate all 
who come to listen. Members come as far as seventy miles 
to attend the weekly rehearsals. Most of the crafts and pro- 
fessions are represented in the personnel of the group. 
Each year, there is a noticeable improvement in the quality 
of our performance. We attribute this in large part to the 
advancements being made in the school music program.” 


W. HINES SIMS, Associate Secretary 

Department of Church Music 

Baptist Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention 
... “The phenomenal progress of music education in Louisi- 

ana schools is now apparent in church life. This is evident in 

the interest manifested in music by entire church member- 
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Louisiana Music Educators Association's Committee 
for the American Junior Red Cross International 
School Music Project met in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
with Laura Hammann, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Plans involving this year’s special 
project in Louisiana were discussed. A tape record- 
ing representing the kind of materials sought has 
just been played. Left to Right: Laura Hammann, 
Washington, D. C., Lloyd V. Funchess, Robert Hughes, 
and Betty Jane Nohe, Baton Rouge, La. 


ships; by the marked improvement in both the quality of and 
the number participating in congregational singing; by the 
establishment of graded choir systems in scores of churches; 
by the increasing number of young people entering the min- 
istry of music; by hundreds of school graduates taking respon- 
sibility as church pianists, organists, and as instrumentalists 
in church orchestras; by many churches inaugurating church 
music education programs that integrate and continue the 
school music training before and after graduation; and by a 
realization on the part of the clergy that music is a dynamic 
force in worship, education, and evangelism. Our churches are 
genuinely appreciative of the progressive music program in 
Louisiana schools and will continue through the years to 
reap rich dividends on the investment made in young life by 
the state.” 


And so it is evident by these examples that music edu- 
cation in Louisiana schools has begun to affect the lives of 


the people of that state. The next question is, what was 
CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-SIX 





Annual convention luncheon of the Louisiana Music Educators Association held in New Orleans, Monday; November 24, 1952. Inset: 


Close-up of head table and quest speaker, MENC president Ralph E. Rush. Seated at the left in the picture J. R. Sherman, LMEA presi- 
dent and master of ceremonies, Rene Louapre, a former president of the LMEA. At right: John C. Kendel, vice-president, American 
Music Conference. Also at the head table but not shown in the picture: James Smythe, American Junior Red Cross, Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
A. Devine, American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; Shelby M. Jackson, Louisiana state superintendent of education; Van D. 
Odom, president, Louisiana Educators Association; Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary of MENC, Washington, D. C. 
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College Band Directors National Association Seventh National Conference 


The Challenge to the College Band Director 


L. BRUCE JONES 


With this opening address Mr. Jones, as president, keynoted the 
seventh national conference of the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association, held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, December 
19-20, 1952. CBDNA, an associate organization of the MENC, 
had its beginning as the MENC Committee on Colleges and Uni- 
versity Bands. First meetings held in connection with MENC 
conventions; later the plan for holding two-day meetings annually 
in December was inaugurated. The national conferences are now 
held biennially, with regional meetings in the alternate years. 
After some consideration, the 1952 conference decided to continue 
this biennial plan, and will convene its next national meeting in 
Chicago December 17-18, 1954. 


OLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS in recent years have spent 
( many profitable hours in discussing the literature 
of the band, which is one of our acknowledged 
deficiencies. Our organization has taken steps to improve 
the literature itself, particularly the standard of literature 
being performed by our bands, and recently we have 
done what we could to encourage more composition of 
worth-while material for the band. 

Fine literature in itself is not adequate. Great music 
will stay on the shelves without discerning conductors 
to appreciate its worth. Even after it is rehearsed and is 
later programmed, it still will not suffice in itself, but 
must be brought to life by the artistry of conductor and 
players. 

And so in this conference we turn our attention to the 
problems of musicianship, in composing and interpreting 
the band’s music. 

While being fully aware of, and continuing to enhance, 
the band’s position in the fields of entertainment and 
public service, we also wish to continue to perfect our 
medium to the end that it shall assume the highest possi- 
ble degree of musical dignity and artistic integrity. 

To achieve this goal the composer, the performer, and 
the conductor must each bring to bear upon every prob- 


lem the highest possible standards of musicianship. We,. 


individually and as a group, are keenly aware of our 
efforts to refine the band and to develop it beyond its 
present known capacities as a vehicle of musical expres- 
sion. Composers must be made aware of our enlarged 





Note: CBDNA provtont Jones (University of Louisiana) is succeeded 
by Clarence Sawhill, University of California at Los Angeles, the former 
vice-president. Also elected at the Chicago meeting: vice-president—Hugh 
McMillen, University of Colorado, Boulder; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Minelli, Ohio University, Athens. Retiring secretary is Joseph Gremelspacher, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
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vision and new concepts, and must be encouraged to work 
hand in hand with us to provide great music for our 
organizations. We are no longer content with “writing 
down” to our medium and its supposed “typical” audi- 
ence, with the composer reserving his best efforts for 
other media. 

In the traditional wind section of the orchestra, the 
players being few in number and thus exposed naturally 
feel that they must give their very best effort at all times. 
On the contrary, in the band the players tend to feel the 
security of the anonymity of numbers, plus an inability 
to satisfy their own individual musical egos to the same 
degree as in the orchestra. Hence a relaxing of per- 
formance standards ranging all the way from subtle, 
subconscious “letting down” to the outspoken “Well, 
it’s only a band job.” 

The conductor stands at the crux of the situation. In 
the last analysis it will have to be he who demands and 
performs only the finest compositions. It will also be his 
meticulous attention to detail and his driving insistence 
upon perfection which will bring about topnotch per- 
formance. 


+ 


Our greatest challenge, perhaps, lies in the fact that 
as conductors of bands we will, by the very nature of the 
band’s position in the world of music, have to conduct 
the widest possible range of music for and upon the 
widest possible range of occasions. However, I do not see 
this as a reason for compromising our standards of per- 
formance, nor even our standards of repertoire. In the 
first place, it seems to be obvious that if we are to gain 
the highest degree of musical integrity, we must give our 
best performance to any literature we choose to play. In 
the second place, we must seek out the best literature 
suitable for each occasion. This will require diligent 
effort and no doubt will result in stimulating the com- 
position of many new, worth-while compositions in many 
classifications. 

We cannot deny the complexities confronting the 
conductor of an organization whose musical assignments 
range all the way from duty appearances as a utility 
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group—serving as an educational laboratory, entertaining 
the lay public—to playing recitals and concerts of art 
music for the sake of the art and those initiated therein. 

In the educational field the band has assumed a position 
of increasing importance and generally one of increasing 
dignity. The band’s strength of position, however, is 
the result in most instances of practical rather than 
musical considerations—that is to say, because of its 
usefulness to the school and community life. This use- 
fulness has readily brought about financial support re- 
sulting in splendid facilities and attractive salaries. 
Taking part in school and community affairs, the band 
receives widespread publicity which in turn creates in- 
terest and also attracts outstanding personnel to the 
organization. These are facts which are not stated criti- 
cally, but rather are facts which should be kept in mind 
to the end that we do not have a double standard of 
performance by letting down ia any way whatsoever in the 
quality of work done for informal school and community 
affairs. 

But this selfsame strength has come to be one of the 
principal stumbling blocks in the way of the band’s 
ascendence to a position of musical dignity and artistic 
excellence. The facilities so readily forthcoming, in both 
physical equipment and personnel, have had to be used 
to such an extent in meeting the demands of performance 
schedules set up by the school and community that 
neither the director nor the students have sufficient time 
to study seriously the art of music. This may be true to 
a marked degree even: in a situation which is controlled 
and in which the band’s calendar is set up with all reason- 
able precaution against exploitation. 

The college band, standing at the pinnacle of the edu- 
cational program, still finds itself unable to devote all its 
time to the study and performance of serious music. It 
must, in most instances, continue to fulfill its place as a 
utility musical unit and as an educational laboratory ; and 
I am sure most of us feel that we must play a reasonable 
number of concerts or a reasonable portion of each con- 
cert for the untrained listener. Thus our strength which 
has been described as being at the same time our weakness 
(when viewed in the light of pure musical attainment) 
follows us right to the top of our educational program. 

What steps can we take to cope with this complex 
problem ? 

Our new frontier in music education must be that of re- 
establishing and realigning our class work and our presen- 


tation of material so that the prime factor becomes music 
education rather than meeting a performance schedule. 

In the past thirty-five years we have seen the secondary 
school band progress from an activity outside of school 
hours to an integral part of the school day. Establishing 
the band as a part of the curriculum is indeed significant 
progress and prerequisite to that which is yet to be done. 
Now, school boards, superintendents, and band directors 
themselves will, to varying degrees, have to be educated 
to the concept that instrumental music education is pri- 
marily concerned not with preparing groups to perform 
for various school and community functions, but, with 
imparting musical knowledge and skills to the individual 
student. With such an objective, classroom work would 
continue for a much longer period, followed by initial 
ensemble experience in chamber groups. Membership in 
the band would be the goal attained by select and mature 
performers after several years of careful preparation and 
study. Public performance emphasis would be placed 
upon areas in line with musical and educational objectives. 


+ 


The school band has made great progress, but let us not 
be satisfied with our present achievements. Just as we 
have corrected the superficialities of the band’s position 
of a quarter century ago, so must we face squarely the 
superficialities of the program as we find it today. Having 
recognized these weaknesses ourselves, we must succeed 
in making them apparent to all concerned, at the same 
time offering a suitable plan for procedure. College band 
directors through their contacts with students, whether 
they be band directors in training or simply interested 
performers, must clearly define these new frontiers. 
Placing first emphasis upon music education will result 
in better teaching, better literature, better performers. 
Performers far more mature than heretofore both in 
musical background and technical proficiency will, when 
brought together for ensemble performance, demand far 
better literature, will perform the utility tasks with ease 
and therefore with minimum rehearsal time, and will 
perforce, require a leadership musically capable and in- 
spired. 

It is only through such consistent and sustained effort 
that we can hope to continually raise our standards and in 
the end place the band in an unquestioned position as a 
distinctiye medium of musical expression. 





The Oberlin Symphony Band of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Arthur L, Williams, conductor, performed a program of original un- 
published band compositions for the CBDNA convention at Chicago. December 19, 1952. Composers represented were Stout, Gould, Cush- 
ing. Brant. Reed, Persichetti, Kidder. and Carter. Mr. Gould conducted his own new “Symphony for Band.” The Oberlin Symphony Band 
is one of the five on the campus; the others are the Freshman, Men‘’s, Women’s, and Commencement Bands, the latter being made up of 


members of the other three as well as alumni and former members. . 


. Other musical programs at the convention were contributed by the 


Oberlin Woodwind Ensemble, George E. Waln, director, and the Chicago Symphony Brass Ensemble. 
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many phases of the field of music in America. 

Foremost among these is the fact that both the 
spiritual and popular idioms associated with the Negro 
have served as material for the contemporary composer 
of serious music. In addition, many Afro-American 
artists have risen to national and world fame on the con- 
cert stage, and representatives of the race are to be found 
in the field as composers and conductors, Examination 
of the backgrounds of a few Negro artists reveals that 
many were born under oppressed conditions, received 
their basic education in the dual system, and can give little 
credit to this pattern of education for any degree of their 
attained success in music. (All of the foregoing is pre- 
sented as established fact in any treatise dealing with the 
subject of American music.) 

The dual system of education has been inadequate in 
most instances, and music education has been one of the 
neglected phases of the separate system. Time was when 
many misinformed administrators harbored the belief 
that Negroes are musical by nature, and that there was 
no need to give academic attention to either specialized 
or general music. This was particularly true in rural areas, 
but fortunately accrediting agencies have spread their 
wings of evaluation far and wide, and most schools are 
now enjoying the benefits of music as a part of the cur- 
riculum and have better prepared teachers in both general 
and specialized music. 


Ts Negro has made a distinct contribution to the 


a 


The rise in the preparation level has been given impetus 
by the availability of G. I. benefits, and by scholarship 
aid committees which are in operation in more than a 
dozen states. The large educational centers are crowded 
throughout the summer months with teachers striving to 
acquire enough credit hours to obtain a higher state teach- 
ing certificate, the baccalaureate degree, or the graduate 
degree. Whatever the goal, statistics show that courses in 
music appreciation and public school music have been 
crowded with teachers of all types and from all levels of 
school work. The Scholarship Committee of the State of 
Maryland has given financial aid to 2,477 Negroes since 
1937, and 648—approximately 25 per cent of the total 
number—matriculated in the field of education, of whom 
eight were enrolled in music education. It is safe to say 
that the majority of the 25 per cent were exposed to at 
least one course in music. 

With better informed teachers, urban centers are now 
developing first-rate programs in both the general and 
special phases of music education. This development, 
coupled with growing interest on the part of county 
superintendents, serves to supply the Negro college with: 
first, students who have a fairly broad view of the field of 
music and its place in everyday life ; second, a representa- 
tive number with choral experience ; and, third, an ever- 
increasing number of instrumentalists. In light of this 
trend, the directors of musical activities in the 107 Negro 
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colleges are beginning to give a sigh of relief as the sepa- 
rately trained secondary school graduate is now entering 
college with more and more experiences in music to his 
credit. 

It is because this type of student is entering college 
that we say—music education in Negro schools becomes 
of age. It is possible now to see a continuous program 
in music education from the elementary school on through 
the secondary grades and into college. The music phase 
has been developed from a slipshod (“let the surplus 
from the study hall go to the music room and sing”), 
time-killing filler into a functional and culturally valuable 
part of the curriculum. 


oo 


Public appearances of Negro musical groups from 
various secondary schools and institutions of higher 
learning 1n the seventeen states and the District of Colum- 
bia where the dual system is law are not unusual. As a 
matter of fact, the history of dual school performing 
groups is as old as the establishment of such schools, 
which occurred shortly after the close of the Civil War. 
The famed Fisk University Jubilee Singers of Nashville, 
Tennessee, toured America and Europe from 1871 to 
1878 scoring tremendous successes as the first Negro 
group to appear on the stage in a serious role. Other 
specific examples of school performing groups are the 
ABC network presentation of several college choirs as a 
definite part of the cultural contribution of the radio in- 
dustry to the American community; the simultaneous 
appearance of the Fisk University A Cappella Choir at 
Carnegie Hall, and the Tuskegee Choir at the opening of 
Radio City Music Hall in the early 1930's; the use of the 
Talladega (Alabama) College Choir at the 1946 confer- 
ence of the Congregational Church at Grinnell, Iowa ; and 
the presentation of the Douglas High School Chorus of 
Baltimore, Maryland, at the 1951 meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference (Eastern Division) in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Instances such as these are scattered over the period 
of many years, and we conclude that preparation was 
geared to the date of appearance as an extracurricular 
goal and not as a functional product resulting from a cur- 
ricular or co-curricular program of music education. 

With the advent of well-organized programs in music 
education and the importance of artistic perfection as an 
ultimate goal, it was not unusual that we were afforded 
the opportunity of hearing two Negro groups make three 
major appearances all within the span of four days. On 
Sunday, March 23, Warner Lawson’s Howard University 
Choir of Washington, D. C., shared the main concert of 
the Music Educators National Conference (1952 biennial 
convention) in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music with 
the Oberlin Conservatory Symphony Orchestra and a 
trio of flutists from the University of Wichita (Kansas). 
The Howard choir, an excellent example of possible at- 
tainments with a collegiate group, performed in profes- 
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sional style as the atonal compositions of Dello-Joio and 
Bergsma were presented with the same degree of supple- 
ness and understanding as was the group of Negro 
spirituals. Here was seen the breaking down of the old 
fallacy that Negro groups can sing only the music of the'r 
racial heritage. Charles Scott, tenor soloist, received the 
greatest ovation of the entire program as his bell-clear 
voice resounded throughout the Academy with the plain- 
tive melody of “Yonder! Yonder!” by Gaines. 

Two days later, on Tuesday, March 25, the 100-voice 
mixed chorus of Huntington High School, Newport 
News, Va., received national recognition when it appeared 
as one of four high school demonstration groups at the 
MENC convention. This chorus, directed by Mozart T. 
Frazer, participated in a choral clinic conducted by Harry 
Wilson, professor of music and music education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. Music 
educators from over the nation marveled at the keen 
response of these youngsters as demonstrations were 
made of choral tones and diction, as well as presentations 
of the various styles of choral singing. Mozart Frazer’s 
graduate training, reflected in this group, is an excellent 
example of the type of training that Negro youth receives 
in urban centers where competent teachers are retained. 


+ 


Leaving the Philadelphia conference, we arrived in the 
nation’s capital on March 26 in time to hear the Howard 
University Choir as guest soloist with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the capable direction of Howard 
Mitchell in Washington, D. C.’s Constitution Hall. 

“Choros No. 10” by Villa-Lobos allowed Director 
Lawson the opportunity to exhibit his ability as a master 
builder of choral groups. The ejaculative phrases depicting 
the street cries of Brazilian natives, and the lyrical lines 
of the lead-wails of native group spokesmen running in 
fugal style from the soprano line down through the 
resonant bass section, were presented in a style character- 
istic of the aims of the composer. The second number 





was the seldom-heard “Song of Destiny” (Schicksalslic.' ) 
by Brahms, and here again the choir demonstrated ‘ts 
ability to cope with the varied concepts of the several co 
posers. Skillful contrasts were made between unison as 
against harmonic balance, and the lyrical as against syn- 
copated and declamatory lines. 

Our mind reflected back to 1943 as the choir and or- 
chestra proceeded into William Schuman’s setting of three 
poems by Walt Whitman. This descriptive cantata, “A 
Free Song,” by one of America’s highest ranking con- 
temporary composers, was first performed by the Bosion 
Symphony Orchestra, the combined Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society, Serge Koussevitsky 
conducting. It was upon this fact our reflections began 
that music education in the Negro school has become of 
age. Here are eighty Negro youngsters receiving training 
sufficient to warrant artistic participation with a major 
symphonic group comparable to that of the initial per- 
formance of the descriptive and highly emotional opus 
of Schuman in 1943, 

Dirksen’s “Excerpt from Faith of Our Fathers,” a 
lilting treatment of early American, early English, and 
original tunes, served as a fitting medium with which to 
end the group of masterpieces from the pens of con- 
temporary composers. Here, as in the case of the Villa- 
Lobos, Brahms, and Schuman, the choristers had been 
well-trained in the proper use of the most colorful of in- 
struments—the human voice. In addition, it was ever- 
evident that each member of the group was aware he was 
a contributing part in a unified whole, where perfect dic- 
tion and constant blend were vital elements. 

Such performances indicate that music education in 
Negro schools has made significant strides. 


~ 





Mr. Strider is director of the Morgan State College Bands, Balti- 
more, Md. Prior to accepting this position he was director of music 
at Savannah (Ga.) State College, Alcorn (Miss.) A. & M. College, 
Alabama A. & M. College, bandmaster at Lincoln-Grant School, 
Covington, Ky., and supervisor of music in the Negro schools of 
Lexington, Ky. During World War II he was chief warrant officer 
and band commander of the headquarters band at Fort Bragg, N.C. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Held at the Palmer House, Chicago, November 28-30, 1952, with preliminary meetings of committees and other groups on the 27th. 

On that day some one hundred-fifty persons attended sessions jointly sponsored by the NASM and the MENC Commission on 

Accreditation and Certification. Harrison Keller is the new president; Price Doyle, retiring president, continues as member of the 

NASM Committee on Curricula and as music education liaison. The complete list of NASM officers elected at the Chicago meeting 
was printed in the January 1953 Journal, page 12. (See picture on page 2.) 
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TO GIVE YOUR ENTIRE SECTION 
PROFESSIONAL INTONATION! 

















CONN Clarinets have been scientifically proved to 
have the finest intonation of any ever made! 


Since 1929, when Conn made the first clarinet ever 
designed for A-440 pitch, constant scientific research 
has kept Conn clarinets “out in front” of all others 
in accuracy of intonation, richness and fullness 
of throat tones, strength of key mechanisms, and 
in practical, exclusive features. which help 
make playing easier and student progress 
faster. All Conn clarinets are individually 
tested on the troboconn for assurance 





of accurate u:tonation before 
leaving the fac: y. mais stows. OCG 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and ovt- 
standing teacher says, “Conn Clarinets 
MODEL 424-N have that fine, balanced intonation so 


Grenadilla Word gf | of o Saas plang sie 
Ey CIPRECISION-THREADED 
TONE HOLE INSERTS! 
...0ne of the secrets of 
CONN CLARINET INTONATION 


More costly to produce; but definitely superior to 










CROSS-SECTION CUTAWAY VIEW 


ordinary, integrally-bored tone holes. Made of special 
Cut-eway, cross section view, above, shows how composition which can be machined to a finer, more 
precision-threaded insert fits into tone hole. The precise edge that results in more accurate intonation, 
uniform height of the insert (an extremely im- 
portant factor in maintaining accurate intona- 
tion) can be more consistently assured than with all Conn clarinets. Absolutely will not crack! Inserts 
the usual integrally-bored tone holes. 


more positive response and easier tone production in 


are, however, quickly and inexpensively replaced 


if chipped or broken. 


OTHER FEATURES of this fine clarinet, include: Duro-cast keys of 
special formula... the stiffest, strongest clarinet keys made; Ad- 
justable pivot screws, for quick, positive mechanism adjustment; 
Bridge key protector; finest materials and workmanship. 


Write today for complete information about the Conn 

clarinet for your students. No obligation. 

CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 112, Elkhart, Ind. 









"WORLD‘’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS* 
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Wurlitzer builds electronic organs, too. 








Promoting 
student 
interest 

in the 


plano 








See the new Wurlitzer Spinette 
the first organ to combine 
traditional tone for fine music with 
quick response for popular tunes. 


The Piano, Model 2900, shown here 
may be seen at the store of any 
Wurlitzer dealer. It is especially 
designed, constructed and qualified 
for educational usages. Important 
advantages prevail in tone, playing 
performance and consistent depend- 
ability. It bears our first and 

only name, “Wurlitzer”, both on the 
fallboard and on the plate 
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For many years, Wurlitzer has been an active leader in 
promoting wider student interest in the piano. 

Through an educational program directed to parents, 
Wurlitzer consistently points out the benefits of learn- 
ing to play—the rewards that it brings in self-discipline, 
self-confidence, poise. 

Wurlitzer further encourages youthful interest in the 
piano, as well as home practice, by creating models that 
parents enjoy owning and can afford to buy for their 
children. 

Wurlitzer fully realizes, however, that today’s grow- 
ing interest in the piano stems largely from the splendid 
work being done by music educators. And we appreciate 
the fact that this work is being aided by an ever increas- 
ing number of Wurlitzer Pianos in schools and colleges 
throughout the world. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 


Minamata 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Iillinols 
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Are They All Prodigies? 


SISTER LUCILLE CORINNE FRANCHERE, 0.S.B. 


musical prodigy. A six year old Italian “baby,” 

Gionella de Marco, was scheduled to conduct 
one of the leading symphony orchestras of the capital. 
On the program were listed overtures of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert and other famous composers. A great 
deal of publicity was given to the fact that a mere child 
was to lead the orchestra, and among other statements 
made it was learned that this bambina did not know 
the most elementary principles of music. To her 
solfeggio was an enigma; she could not read one note 
of music; her artistic culture was nil; and yet, leading 
musical critics who had witnessed the child’s conduct- 
ing, verified that this little prodigy could direct admir- 
ably a symphony orchestra in the most celebrated 
compositions. 

The long anticipated evening of the Paris premiere 
arrived when the child was to conduct the well-known 
Lamoureux orchestra. A crowded hall was on hand to 
welcome in true Parisian fashion this enfant prodige. 
The orchestra was in place, the house lights lowered. 
Then suddenly appeared from behind the scenes a 
“doll” who blithely wended her way through a maze 
of instruments onto the podium. Amidst an enthusiastic 
applause from the audience she turned toward her 
adoring public to acknowledge its enthusiasm with a 
gracious little curtsy that might have put to shame the 
famous “dolly” in the “Tales of Hoffman.” Veering 
suddenly in an almost mechanical gesture to face her 
orchestra, she waited until all the instruments were 
ready and alert. She then picked up her little baton and 
struck the traditional “tic toc toc” on the music stand 
which had been adjusted to her miniature stature. This 
was the signal for silence and readiness from the 
orchestra, and the attention of the audience, many of 
whom hummed in spirit the familiar strains of the 
“Overture to the Marriage of Figaro” by Mozart. The 
violins were in place, the little baton raised. But alas, it 
descended on the wrong beat. False start! Pauvre Bébé! 
Happily, the orchestra which knew by heart the famous 
melody, went merrily on its way, discreetly refraining 
from glancing in the direction of its youthful conductor, 
who probably had not even noticed her mistake. Noth- 
ing daunted, she continued to wave her toy baton in 
what she considered true professional style. 


aa 


A veritable epidemic of youthful orchestra conductors 
has recently “broken out” throughout Europe and the 
Americas, and has aroused the interest of the public 
in prodigies everywhere. Without seeming to be too 
critical of public opinion, one might well note here at 
least one serious aspect of this case, as well as of others 
resembling it. That a public should be moved by the 
exploits of a little child is only natural. All the world 
loves a baby and the crowd that assembled on that 
memorable “first evening” in the vast Paris auditorium 


N: LONG ago there appeared in Paris, France, a 
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was not a meeting of psychologists, here to determine 
whether Taine’s theory of “race heredity and environ- 
ment” was at work in this era of “the child.” This 
public came to see and adore, as well as to shed a few, 
or many, sentimental tears over a curly haired chérie 
especially beloved of the Parisian public. But this very 
public which insists on three or four phenomenons each 
season on the public stage, without discriminating be- 
tween value and veneer, should be able, or at least will- 
ing, to separate the wheat from the chaff. 

This is not meant to discredit the genuine phenome- 
non. History many times has borne witness to authentic 
cases of genius over a period of centuries. When a 
child of six years can execute on the piano, without 
a mistake and from memory, a Beethoven sonata or a 
concerto on the violin, one cannot suspect here the 
least fraud. If the child composes, the evidence is of 
exceptional talent. Such was the case with young 
Wolfgang Mozart, who from the time he was four years 
old, could decipher pieces composed by his father. Born 
in 1756, he was composing minuets, products of his own 
imagination, as early as 1762. Still more precocious 
was Saint-Saéns who at the very tender age of thirty 
months knew perfectly all music notations, and in one 
week’s time learned the celebrated piano method of Le- 
Carpentier. At four years of age he refused to play 
pieces of which the bass ne chantait pas (did not sing). 

These are extraordinary cases of prodigies beyond 
the normal scope of human experiences. There are 
others which one might wish to compare with the 
preceding, but which call for serious discussion. These 
are the baby conductors of orchestras, who, it is too 
often affirmed—in spite of their little bare legs, fresh 
young cheeks, and curls—are the equals of the illustri- 
ous Toscanini or Furtwangler. Indeed! 


+ 


The truth about great conductors is that the precise 
influence of a chief on his orchestra remains obscure 
to the public; one does not know exactly whether an 
inspired gesture on the part of the conductor is meant 
for the audience or for the instrumentalists. It would 
be instructive at this time to attend a rehearsal con- 
ducted by the great Toscanini himself. Here one sees 
whether the technician is on a par with the virtuoso. 
He leads his musicians through the numerous intricacies 
that may inspire, very often, a naive public the follow- 
ing day. At times he allows his troupe to march alone. 
Again he invents little tricks to help each group of 
instruments merge into and blend with others to form 
a perfect ensemble. The important factor is that lead- 
er and follower form a perfect partnership. Every 
rehearsal brings about new problems that the maestro 
must solve. It is a time for quick decisions and emer- 
gencies, and a refined strategy that calls for mature 
judgment and many years of experience in great. gen- 
eralship. In brief, one discovers in a rehearsal exactly 
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what makes the personality of a great chief. One 
grants him his proper merits, while at the same time 
giving just dues to his partner, the orchestra. Will the 
bambina’s personal magnetism which works so effec- 
tively during the evening performance stand her in 
good stead and be sufficient to carry this “baby” 
through the hard working hours that call for patience 
and mature judgment on the part of a great orchestra 
leader? Let the child herself answer this question. 


+ 


Now comes the question which one has asked many 
times: “What really makes the so-called wunderkind 
click?” The answer is quite simple: possibly a per- 
fect ear for music, a certain ease of manner, childish 
fearlessness in the face of danger, the habit of listen- 
ing often enough to the same records to know them 
by heart, and a few infallible “tricks” practiced on the 
podium. All these factors are sufficient to train in a 
few months a talented child. Added to this an ex- 
aggerated interest of a fond parent who, conscious of 
talent in his girl or boy, endeavors to push the little 
one whom he regards as another Mozart into too deep 
channels, which might well engulf a child during adol- 
escence. All these things combined are sufficient to 
bring about the illusion of greatness in a mere baby. 

Keen observation would permit one to distinguish 
between those prodigies who are seriously and preco- 
ciously endowed, and those so-called phenomena of the 
music hall or night club. In the former category one 
may place without fear Roberto Benzi, also Italian, and 
a contemporary of little Gionella. Roberto, at twelve 

“years of age, has been carefully trained since early 
childhood to be a conductor of symphony orchestras. 
He is a full-fledged conductor and a musician in every 
sense of the word. This young boy has clear vision, 
possesses great poise, is sensible as well as sensitive, 
and well-balanced in every way that a normal, healthy 
boy should be. We may assume that this youngster, if 
he continues to be properly guided in his music studies, 
will safely bridge the dangers of adolescence and stand 
the test of time as Toscanini and others, who were also 








child prodigies, have done. Roberto is intelligent 
enough to know that while he possibly ranks beyord 
the average as a conductor, he, to use his own words, 
hopes to one day be as great a conductor as Toscanini 
While those people who are interested in music and 
musicians realize that at times a crop of young frauds 
may, in all probability, creep in “where angels fear to 
tread,” the general belief is that there is greater care 
than formerly in choosing promising material in musi- 


. cal talent, for the present, as well as for the future. 


Credit for the rapid progress shown in the phenom- 
enal development of children in music today can very 
well be given to the music teachers of our schools, 
public and private. There has never been a time when 
music teachers have been so well prepared to teach 
youngsters as they are these days. About forty-five 
years ago, the only music one heard in the schools was 
the singing teacher coming into the classroom on 4 
certain “singing day” with her little pitchpipe. She 
would give us the middle “Do,” and we would go on 
from there to our “Daffodil, daffodil, say do you hear? 

.. ”’ —then to singing of the daily hymns for fif- 
teen minutes. 

It would be impossible to imagine in the gay nineties 
anything like the youth orchestras in our schools of to- 
day. An Interlochen would have been considered the 
miracle of the age. Let us give credit to the modern 
teacher of music for his and her tireless efforts and 
patience in guiding properly our children in all lines 
of music, especially in group playing and singing. 

Wise parents of gifted children are usually very care- 
ful about exploiting unnecessarily the talents of their 
children. They do not exaggerate what might prove 
to be talent without actually being great genius. The 
definition of prodigy is, “a great wonder beyond the 
ordinary realms of nature.” Let us give to words their 
proper significance, and to people their destined place in 
God’s plans. 





Sister Lucille Corinne Franchere is chairman of the department of 
modern languages at the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Prior to 1936 when Sister Lucille Corinne joined the order of Benedictines, 
she spent some years in France and Germany, combining a study of lan- 
guages with that of music. 





this list of captions: 
1. Backstage; getting ready. 8. 
2. Cake Walk. 


3. Turkey Trot. 9: Charleston 


6. African Voodoo Dance. An in- 
troduction, in native rhythm, 
to Vachel Lindsay’s “Congo.” 43 


7. Black Bottom. 14. 








CAPTIONS FOR THE “CAVALCADE OF JAZZ” 
PICTURES ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


The pictures as presented are not in their actual performance sequence, which is indicated at the end of 


Witch Doctors. A dramatic in- 
terpretation in rhythm and song 
of Lindsay’s “Congo.” 


‘. —” (Irene and Vernon 19 Marilyn Miller Ballet. 17. Cake Walk. 
. on ; 11. Backstage crew. 18. Hesitation Waltz. 
al aanpapomane 12. The teachers. Top to bottom: 


Catherine Liguori, Teresa Di- 
Benedetto, Ethel Kutz. 


. Backstage; getting ready. 
Barney Google and Sparkplug. 


> 





15. 
16. 


Collegiate. 


Choral group. A dramatic in- 
terpretation in song verse of 
Lindsay’s “‘Congo.” 


(Sequence of illustrations according 
to episodes in the program: 1, 6, 16, 
8, 17, 2, 3, 4, 18, 15, 11, 12, 9, 
5, 14, 13, 10, 7.) 
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HE FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE CHILDREN shown in the pictures 
| prc this page probably never will understand the 
reaction, be it aversion or otherwise, some of their elders will 
experience upon seeing the word “jazz” in large letters in the 
heading above. 

These children of Hartford, Connecticut—born years after 
the time when the word “jazz” was first made primly re- 
spectable by Webster’s dictionary as the name for a style of 
music—recently presented their versions of the dances ot that 
period, rounding out the story with background material about 
the origins of the various dances and the music regarded as 
characteristic of the “jazz era.” The cavalcade was intended 
to supply “an impressionistic study of America’s contribution 
to jazz music and ballroom dancing from 1900 to 1930.” 

For the pictures and the story the JouRNAL is indebted to 
The Hartford Times, which devoted a page in its June 21, 1952 
issue to this creative activity presented by pupils of the James 
H. Naylor School and staged by three teachers: the Misses 
Catherine Liguori, Teresa Di Benedetto, and Ethel Kutz. The 
project was greatly aided by the codperation and assistance 
of the school’s principal, Claire G. Brown, who says she 
and the teachers knew that some people object to the word 
‘‘jazz,” but much search revealed no other word identifying the 
period and phase of American dance and music of the dance 
it was planned to depict. Furthermore, the children understood 
it even better than some of the oldsters. “And so,” said Miss 
Brown, “we just went ahead and called the production a 
‘Cavalcade of Jazz’—which was what it was.” 

The pictures, made by photographer Hank Murphy of The 
Hartford Times, in themselves tell something of the story. 
They also illustrate what was involved in the production, 
which was handled in its entirety by the three teachers— 
research; dance, song, rhythm and dramatic instruction; direc- 
tion; costume and backdrop designs; scenery; lighting—and 
even playing instruments, as you will see in picture No. 12. 
Miss Di Benedetto, playing ukulele, and Miss Kutz, the 
drummer, are fifth-grade teachers, but the latter had some 
sixth-graders in her room last year. Miss Liguori (top—with 
the horse) is an art teacher in the Hartford schools who goes 
to Naylor twice a week. 

All the pupils in the two rooms (Nos. 12 and 16) at Naylor 
School were utilized in the production—on stage or behind 
the scenes. (See opposite page for picture captains.) 

















Photos by the Hartford Times 
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Some enchanted evening .. . you may 
plan a program of haunting tunes 
and lilting airs that will hold your 
audience spellbound. You can with 
the captivating “hit tunes” from the 
current Broadway favorites. The 
choicest music of America’s top com- 
posers awaits your selection at E.M.B. 
.-. all available for band, orchestra 
or choral arrangement. You can 
actually see and study the music (at 
no obligation) before making your 
decisions. E.M.B. offers you fast serv- 
ice on the proper selections for every 
purpose. 


HOW TO ORDER — write, giving grade of 
difficulty and type of music you desire. Ask 
for any specific titles. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. You select 
what you want of the music sent and return the 
balance using our label. Order separately the 
quantities you desire and they will be shipped 
directly from our stock. 
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The Role of the 
Music Specialist: in 
Today's School 


ADA B. SMITH 


to be sensitive to the ever-changing educational 

trends. Even his title is very uncertain. Is he a 
specialist, supervisor, or consultant? Does he actually 
do the work or is he a resource person? Educational 
programs in America began with the self-contained 
classroom. Gradually specialists in various fields en- 
tered. Later the platoon plan and departmentalized pro- 
grams appeared. However, before this program had 
been established in every classroom the movement 
started back to the self-contained classroom. Now the 
emphasis is being placed on such a learning situation. 
In many places unit districts are being organized. In 
addition, the rapidly increasing enrollments are adding 
extra classrooms to an already overcrowded situation. 

The problem of fitting into such a program faces the 
music educator. How can a music specialist help most 
to provide for the development of desirable patterns 
of musical behavior in children? 

For purposes of clarification, assume the specialist 
to be a so-called supervisor in an ordinary town. He 
is the one who is responsible for the music program 
both in the elementary grades and the high school. He 
may or may not be the specialist who actually teaches 
in select-groups in the high school. However, whatever 
else he does, he is the person who seeks to guide and 
aid the classroom teacher. 

It is to be assumed that the specialist has had proper 
training in his field. If he is a serious, conscientious 
person he will be sure that he has prepared himself 
for the position. Through reading, study, and planning 
he should be prepared to become a musical leader in 
his community. He may find his training needs to 
include more knowledge of education in general. He 
may need to learn more of various subject matter fields 
in order to suggest ways of correlating music. At the 
same time he may be gaining a better appreciation of 
the other person’s work. He may need to include a 


| eae as never before the music specialist needs 
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study of general educational trends. In brief, his hori- 
zons and knowledge may inadvertently be broadened. 

Without doubt, his first responsibility is to orient the 
classroom teacher to the specialist’s role of democratic 
leadership. If the teachers are new the specialist should 
be introduced and his functions presented. The special- 
ist should do his utmost to establish rapport with the 
classroom teachers. He should be sincerely friendly. 
He should maintain an attitude of courteous regard for 
all. As soon as possible he should provide for personal 
interviews, exchanging ideas—not necessarily musical. 
He should accept the teacher without evaluating him 
and prove himself willing to offer help whenever and 
however needed. 


The specialist should strive to improve human rela- 
tions between all co-workers whether they be teachers, 
administrators, custodians, or others. The staff will 
appreciate being informed even if their share in the 
procedure is of minor importance. Those who are to 
be affected by a decision should have a part in making 
that decision. It is most important for the specialist 
to have faith in the other person’s judgment. He should 
always be patient, consistent, ethical and sympathetic. 
All achievements—not just those pertaining to music— 
should be recognized in the classroom. 

After establishing proper relations with the co-work- 
ers, and especially the classroom teacher, the specialist 
should be ready to proceed with his music program. 

He should encourage the classroom teacher to assume 
the responsibility for the children’s learning in music. 
In the classroom or out the specialist should remain 
the helper. He should not always wait until he is asked 
to help, however. There are many ways in which he 
may attempt motivation. He may: 

(1) Provide dynamic speakers at group meetings for 
the purpose of stimulating thought and the desire to 
do a better job. 
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(2) Provide workshops which may take various 
forms. These may be for the purpose of (a) lesson 
planning; (b) learning new songs and new material; 
(c) presenting opportunities for discussing mutual 
needs and plans—then, too, they might be used for 
demonstration lessons ; (d) working together in groups 
on units of study at certain grade levels correlating 
music with other subjects. 

Encouraging and helping to develop creative ideas 
can be most gratifying. After some experience the 
classroom teacher will decide for himself that either 
in workshop or meetings the classroom teacher should 
be made acquainted with the work of the previous and 
succeeding grades. Among other things, the use of 
various auditory and visual materials may be explored 
at such times. The rapidly increasing supplies of these 
aids are making them of invaluable service in music 
classes. 

(3) Occasionally it is well to teach for the teacher 
in his own classroom. This procedure may prove to be 
an inspirational impetus. 

(4) The specialist may also help in the class with 
the teacher assuming the leader’s role. 

(5) Too much importance cannot be placed upon 
individual conferences. Here is the time and place to 
give exactly the type of suggestions most helpful to 
the classroom teacher. Even if the conference becomes 
one in the field of human relations, it can lead into good 
musical opportunities. 

(6) When bulletins are necessary for the entire staff, 
they should be clear and concise. Too many unread 
bulletins are stacked on the desks of too many teachers. 


Most of these remarks have been concerned with 
helping the classroom teacher in her general music 
program. Of much importance to the teacher, the 
school specialist, and to the school community is the 
specialist’s desire to become an accepted and respected 
member of that community. 

Only when the specialist conforms to the traditional 
social behavior of the school community and proves 
himself receptive and alert to community needs, does 
he find his work most effective. Then the title—be it 
supervisor, specialist, or teacher—will not matter so 
much. He should be able to build an increasingly ef- 
fective music program in conjunction with the general 
education program. 
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done in order that this music instruction program shou || 
assume such an important role in the curriculum of t! e 
schools of that state? 

First, from the very outset music was placed in thie 
elementary, high school, and college curricula and con- 
sidered in exactly the same manner as any other subject. 
Textbooks were provided through the state (free) text- 
book program; credit in music was allowed to the extent 
of four high school units; time for music instruction in 
the elementary school schedule was provided ; supervision 
on a state and local level assumed an important role; 
physical facilities were provided on all levels; teacher 
education and certification problems were given immedi- 
ate attention; the Louisiana Music Educators Associa- 
tion, a unit of the Music Educators National Conference, 
was organized and a unified approach to music education 
problems was made possible; the LMEA became the 
music section of the Louisiana Education Association; 
local, district, and state music festivals were held; in- 
service training for teachers was provided; a definite 
program of public relations was begun ; organized efforts 
were made to integrate music into the meetings of pro- 
fessional groups such as the Louisiana Education Asso- 
ciation, the Louisiana School Boards Association, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and others; in short, every- 
thing was done which seemed appropriate to the cause of 
having music assume its proper place and make its im- 
portant contribution to the all-inclusive education pro- 
gram in the state. 

Second and most important of all, there was a firm 
conviction on the part of those responsible for initiating 
music education in Louisiana that music had much to 
offer any program designed to influence the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions of people. It is this conviction that 
has served to support all efforts which have resulted in 
one of the most dynamic and far-reaching educational 
ventures ever attempted in this country or anywhere else. 


* Historical briefs: First state supervisor of music in Louisiana was 
Samuel T. Burns. He was followed by the present incumbent, Lloyd 
V. Funchess. The state office also provides for an assistant supervisor 
of music, which post is held at present by Winston Hilton. Prede- 
cessors in this position were Paul Thornton and Walter Purdy. 

Louisiana Music Educators Association, one of the first state units 
of the MENC, was organized and affiliated in 1934. 





February 14-19, 1953........ 
February 27-Mar. 3, 1953 
March 6-10, 1953................ 
March 18-21, 1953............ = 
March 29-April 1, 1953... 
April 10-13, 1953................ 
April 17-21, 1953................ 
June 30-July 9, 1953.......... 
June 28-July 3, 1953... 


March 25-31, 1954.............. 





Music Educators National Conference 


American Association of School Administrators, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Eastern Division Biennial Convention, Buffalo, New York, Statler Hotel. 

Southwestern Division Biennial Convention, Springfield, Missouri. 

Northwest Division Biennial Convention, Bellingham, Washington. 

California-Western Division Biennial Convention, Tucson, Arizona. 

Southern Division Biennial Convention, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Hotel Patten. 

North Central Division Biennial Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., Schroeder Hotel. 

International Conference on Music Education, Brussels, Belgium. 

National Education Association, ninety-first annual meeting; MENC annual 
summer meeting; Miami Beach, Fla. 

National Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois, Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


Calendar 
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SPRING FESTIVAG 
PROGRAMS 





THE FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS 


CHORAL - sats CHORAL with BAND accompaniment 
FOR THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH ROMANY LIFE By Victor Herbert 

By Kocher — Arr. Davis G1850—.16 CO TRI ane sesancnnsscinnsoneninsiinans W1744—.20 
STAY! TRAV'LER, STAY! “" Band $200 Extra Pats, each. 30 

By Grant Fletcher 

Te tiecininensenininsncintnnitiia W3451—.18 CHORAL 


KERAMOS (The Potter's Wheel) with ORCHESTRAL accompaniment 


By Arthur Farwell R3161—.30 THE PIPES OF SPRING (Valse Bluette) .. 

By R. Drigo — Arr. Don Wilson 
RISE ’N’ SHINE I oct casessiecue eeuencscaleedl G1120—.16 
By Youmans — Arr. Warnick H7523—.20 NE II ais so sosssicnachcadacscataaren dot cageareiceceeee $1.50 





CHORAL with BAND or ORCHESTRAL accompaniment 


HONOR and GLORY 
By Arthur Bergh — Arr. Frank Campbell-Watson 


a ee eer R3067—.16 
IN IS a cnsisissscsniazucocasncnikeonnsticenaasnabal $1.00 
BAND ORCHESTRA 
<< | SED: i 0 $4.25 ST IIS, snccccsustatslaien STO Pealh BORIS. ciececscsencsinie $3.50 
. ee oS ee $1.25 > dt eee, $5.50 Piano Cond. ................ $1.00 
Extra Parts. each.......... -50 "We ME dickseceranencel $4.00 Extra Parts, each.......... 50 


FESTIVAL HYMN OF PRAISE 
By Walter Goodell 


8 ERO are Sew G1285—.18 


(Band and Orchestra Accompaniment available on rental) 
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Bridgman and Curtis 


Book Seven 
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Teacher's Guide for each book 


Decca Records for The 
American Singer Series 
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seri 


This is the most widely used 


basal music series in America because 


® It offers a complete program of singing, dancing, playing, creat- 


iug, and listening that gives every child an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

It provides a plan for teaching mapped out in detail by authors 
who have firsthand knowledge of classroom problems. 

It gives step-by-step guidance to the inexperienced teacher and a 
wealth of inspirational material to the experienced teacher. 

It is graded carefully in difficulty—each book progressively extends 
the program. 

It features songs that are fun to sing because both their words and 
their melodies are suitable for children. 

It helps the child to build gradually a tonal vocabulary that will 
lead him with confidence into independent music reading. 

It supplies unit teaching plans, directions for teaching all types of 
songs, and ample material for rhythm and appreciation programs 
—all in the timesaving guides for teachers. 

It makes available appropriate piano accompaniments which are 
easy to play. 

It is augmented by delightful recordings which stimulate the child's 
interest as they illustrate attainable goals. 








351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Discovering Music Music in History Music and Man 
e@Third Edition The Evolution A General Outline 
, of an Art of a Course in Music 
A Gomes in Appreciation Based on 
Music Appreciation McKinney and Anderses ultural Backgrounds 
McKinney and Anderson McKinney 


7 “This book, which runs to 
With its cultural background 872 pages of text, ranges from “It is a course which tries to 
and sound critical standards, the feginnings of the art to show that music did not de- 
this book provides inspirational conjectures about America’s velop by itself but that it has 
training in the technique of musical future,’ setting the grown ow the lives of the 
listening intelligently to music. development of music against ple. It has many pictures 
Beginning with everyday mu- social, economic, political, and ee correlation, makes innu- 
sical experiences, it proceeds cultural history. It’s merable references to history, 
from the known to the un- reading, too, with plenty of and, for a change, starts with 
known, from the simple to well-considered music criti- contemporary American mu- 
the complex. cism.” The New Yorker _ sic. Music News 
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“TH See You At 


This spring a good many hundreds of school music 
teachers will meet each other at their Division con- 
ventions. With the possible exception of a few lucky 
state presidents and others whose superintendents and 
school boards have a lot of vision and a little spare 
cash, they will all be paying their own expenses with 
their own hard-earned money. These people aren’t 
chumps. They are members of a growing group who have 
discovered that they are getting a bargain. 

Just what is it, you say, that is worth more to me than 
the twenty-five, or fifty, or hundred and fifty dollars I will 
spend? The answer is neither short nor easy. Let me pre- 
face what is to follow by saying that your money buys 
what money is worth. You get the bargain only when you 
invest also your knowledge and experience, your en- 
thusiasm, your thinking, your conviction that you and the 
work you do are worth the cost of the equipment you use 
and the salary you get, your active desire to provide more 
and better musical experiences for your own students and 
for children everywhere—in a word, yourself. 

It is too early to make definite announcements of many 
specific features of the programs. We do know that there 
will be a great deal of music; performances and demon- 
strations by vocal and instrumental groups representing 
the best that can be found at all levels, from elementary 
and secondary schools, from colleges and universities. 
There will be fine, authoritative speakers at some of the 
general sessions, speakers who will lift us out of our 
routines and supply us with new viewpoints, new avenues 
of approach to our problems and renewed energy to tackle 
them. 

The exhibits, sponsored by the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association—always a major item in our conven- 
tions—will be easily accessible. 

Special attention will be paid to student members and 
teachers who are new in the field. We hope to have sever- 
al hundred student members attending each convention 
and fitting right in as contributing participants. 

An honest effort is being made to streamline the con- 
vention programs. It has been a common experience for 
many of us in the past to leave a convention with a feeling 
of disappointment because conflicts in the schedule had 
made us miss many things we badly wanted to see and 
hear. This has been particularly true for those of us who 
had assumed committee responsibilities. . 

The new committee organization, Music in American 
Education, will get into high gear at the conventions in 


visions. 


Says Your Division President 


The Presidents of the MENC Division Conferences 


At left, beginning at outside corner: 
Northwest—Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash. 
Eastern—Arthur E. Ward, Montclair, N. J. 
Southern—Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville, Tenn. 


At right, from inside to corner: 

North Central—Joseph E. Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wis. 
California-Western—Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Southwestern—Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Okla. 


Program information has been 
or will be mailed to members 
for their respective MENC Di- 
i See page 36 for con- 
vention dates. 


The Convention” 





such a way that every member attending will | 
portunity to speak his mind and make his con‘ 
this important work. , 

It is the committee organization which forr 
and sinew of the Conference. The present hez 
tion of the MENC is largely due to the effe 
which has come from committees at all levels, 
common problems. From thousands of individ 
ing together, have come our Music Educat 
Book and many other publications, as well z 
advances in techniques, equipment and status. 
such efforts the MENC is able to speak eff: 
music education and for music teachers in t 
of the administrators and the general educat 
the local, state and national departments, as 
groups which are concerned with education < 
port. It represents all of us in the program to e! 
education into schools which it does not no 
improve it in all schools, to protect and raise th; 
of certification, preparation and performand 
teachers, to obtain adequate public recognit} 
music education profession as an essential ¢ 
factor in our community life and national 

The MENC is a great multiple power ] 
“motors” are composed of working groups of. 
plant is always in operation. The conventio1 
the times when we take stock, and check our 

In this connection we should remember t 
purpose of the Division organization is to ser 
of the states. The program planners realize t! 
of the convention has added significance to the 
it reflects, influences and extends the activ 
states and in local communities. 

Add to all this the opportunity to meet old 
make new ones, to talk with those who are in} 
leadership or who are making outstanding ¢ 
to our profession, to have a chance to assum 
tions ourselves, and ask ourselves again, “Is it 
it costs?” Sure it is! 


[Editorial Note: This is an adaptation of an ar, 
in the October 1952 issue of Oklahoma School Musi 
magazine of the Oklahoma Music Educators Associa 
addressed to the “constituency” in Oklahoma, wh 
western Division president has to say seems so pe 
interests of all members in all areas that the Jot 
vantage of the reciprocal reprint privilege. Thus it 
by editorial fiat, Gerald Whitney here appears as 
his colleagues, the presidents of the other five ME! 
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This is the most widely used 


basal music series in America because 


® It offers a complete program of singing, dancing, playing, creat- 


ing, and listening that gives every child an opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

It provides a plan for teaching mapped out in detail by authors 
who have firsthand knowledge of classroom problems. 

It gives step-by-step guidance to the inexperienced teacher and a 
wealth of inspirational material to the experienced teacher. 

It is graded carefully in difficulty—each book progressively extends 
the program. 

It features songs that are fun to sing because both their words and 
their melodies are suitable for children. 

It helps the child to build gradually a tonal vocabulary that will 
lead him with confidence into independent music reading. 

It supplies unit teaching plans, directions for teaching all types of 
songs, and ample material for rhythm and appreciation programs 
—all in the timesaving guides for teachers. 

It makes available appropriate piano accompaniments which are 
easy to play. 

It is augmented by delightful recordings which stimulate the child’s 
interest as they illustrate attainable goals. 











Discovering Music Music in History Music and Man 
e@Third Edition The Evolution A General Outline 

. of an Art of a Course in Music 

A Course in Appreciation Based on 


Music Appreciation ultural Backgrounds 


McKinney and Anderson 

McKinney and Anderson McKinney 

ee “This book, which runs to 
With its cultural background 872 pages of text, ranges from “It is a course which tries to 
and sound critical standards, the feginnings of the art to show that music did not de- 
this book provides inspirational conjectures about America’s velop by itself but that it has 
training in the technique of musical future,’ setting the grown with the lives of the 
listening intelligently to music. development of music against people. It has many pictures 
Beginning with everyday mu- social, economic, politi » and for correlation, makes innu- 
sical experiences, it proceeds cultural history. It’s merable references to history, 
from the known to the un- reading, too, with plenty of and, for a change, starts with 
known, from the simple to  well-considered _ criti- contemporary American mu- 
the complex. cism.” The New Yorker _ sic. Music News 
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“Til See You At The. Convention” 


Says Your Division President 


This spring a good many hundreds of school music 
teachers will meet each other at their Division con- 
ventions. With the possible exception of a few lucky 
state presidents and others whose superintendents and 
school boards have a lot of vision and a little spare 
cash, they will all be paying their own expenses with 
their own hard-earned money. These people aren't 
chumps. They are members of a growing group who have 
discovered that they are getting a bargain. 

Just what is it, you say, that is worth more to me than 
the twenty-five, or fifty, or hundred and fifty dollars I will 
spend ? The answer is neither short nor easy. Let me pre- 
face what is to follow by saying that your money buys 
what money is worth. You get the bargain only when you 
invest also your knowledge and experience, your en- 
thusiasm, your thinking, your conviction that you and the 
work you do are worth the cost of the equipment you use 
and the salary you get, your active desire to provide more 
and better musical experiences for your own students and 
for children everywhere—in a word, yourself. 

It is too early to make definite announcements of many 
specific features of the programs. We do know that there 
will be a great deal of music; performances and demon- 
strations by vocal and instrumental groups representing 
the best that can be found at all levels, from elementary 
and secondary schools, from colleges and universities. 
There will be fine, authoritative speakers at some of the 
general sessions, speakers who will lift us out of our 
routines and supply us with new viewpoints, new avenues 
of approach to our problems and renewed energy to tackle 
them. 

The exhibits, sponsored by the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association—always a major item in our conven- 
tions—will be easily accessible. 

Special attention will be paid to student members and 
teachers who are new in the field. We hope to have sever- 
al hundred student members attending each convention 
and fitting right in as contributing participants. 

An honest effort is being made to streamline the con- 
vention programs. It has been a common experience for 
many of us in the past to leave a convention with a feeling 
of disappointment because conflicts in the schedule had 
made us miss many things we badly wanted to see and 
~ hear. This has been particularly true for those of us who 
had assumed committee responsibilities. 

The new committee organization, Music in American 
Education, will get into high gear at the conventions in 






visions. 


The Presidents of the MENC Division Conferences 


At left, beginning at outside corner: 
Northwest—Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash. 
Eastern—Arthur E. Ward, Montclair, N. J. 
Southern—Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville, Tenn. 


At right, from inside to corner: 
North Central—Joseph E. Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colfertio Weta Ses Hess, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Southwestern—Gerald 


Program information has been 
or will be mailed to members 
for their respective MENC Di- 
See page 36 for con- 
vention dates. 


such a way that every member attending will have an op- 
portunity to speak his mind and make his contribution to 
this important work. 

It is the committee organization which forms the bone 
and sinew of the Conference. The present healthy condi- 
tion of the MENC is largely due to the effective work 
which has come from committees at all levels, working on 
common problems. From thousands of individuals, work- 
ing together, have come our Music Education Source 
Book and many other publications, as well as countless 
advances in techniques, equipment and status. Because of 
such efforts the MENC is able to speak effectively for 
music education and for music teachers in the councils 
of the administrators and the general educators, and in 
the local, state and national departments, agencies and 
groups which are concerned with education and its sup- 
port. It represents all of us in the program to extend music 
education into schools which it does not now reach, to 
improve it in all schools, to protect and raise the standards 
of certification, preparation and performance of music 
teachers, to obtain adequate public recognition for the 
music education profession as an essential contributing 
factor in our community life and national welfare. 

The MENC is a great multiple power plant whose 
“motors” are composed of working groups of people. 7 1e 
plant is always in operation. The conventions represent 
the times when we take stock, and check our gains. 

In this connection we should remember that a prime 
purpose of the Division organization is to serve the needs 
of the states. The program planners realize that any part 
of the convention has added significance to the extent that 
it reflects, influences and extends the activities in the 
states and in local communities. 

Add to all this the opportunity to meet old friends and 
make new ones, to talk with those who are in positions of 
leadership or who are making outstanding contributions 
to our profession, to have a chance to assume such posi- 
tions ourselves, and ask ourselves again, “Is it worth what 
it costs?” Sure it is! 


[Editorial Note: This is an adaptation of an article published 
in the October 1952 issue of Oklahoma School Music News, official 
magazine of the Oklahoma Music Educators Association. Although 
addressed to the “constituency” in Oklahoma, what the South- 
western Division president has to say seems so pertinent to the 
interests of all members in all areas that the JOURNAL took ad- 
vantage of the reciprocal reprint privilege. Thus it is that solely 
by editorial fiat, Gerald Whitney here appears as spokesman for 
his colleagues, the presidents of the other five MENC Divisions.] 


hitney, Tulsa, Okla. 
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CALIFORNIA-WESTERN PLANNING AND LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 


These pictures illustrate but do not 
completely portray the source of en- 
ergy which turns ihe wheels of the 
MENC power plant. The groups repre- 
sent a portion of the leadership who, 
during late summer and early fall, 
met to discuss the purposes, objec- 
tives and projects which would be 
the basis of operations for the ensu- 
ing period, and which would affect 
not only the plans for the six 1953 
Division conventions but the activi- 
ties of the forty-nine state and terri- 
torial organizations. 


sets 


SOUTHERN PLANNING AND LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, CHATTANOOGA, 


The determination of the pro- 

gram content of the conventions 

is the responsibility of the presi- 

dents and hoards of directors, 

who are guided by recommen- 

dations of the planning and ae 
leadership groups. Necessarily, 

there is also close collaboration | 2 3 
with the convention city hosts. po 
Cooperating in the local conven- % x | 
tion committees are school and i \ 
college administrators, teachers, \ 


NORTHWEST 1953 BELLINGHAM CONVENTION COMMITTEE and community leaders. 


EASTERN 


BELOW--MENC SOUTHERN DIVISION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


BELOW—MENC NORTH CENTRAL DIV 


The MENC Divi- 
sion boards in- 
clude the presi- 
dents of the 
state associa- 
tions in their 
respective 
areas. 





KING 
ANS 


teen Fifty-Three 


NORTHWEST PLANNING AND LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE, BELLINGHAM. WASHINGTON 


More than 600 
State, Division and 
National officers, 
committee chair- 
men and members, 
attended the 1952 
“planning and 
leadership confer- 
ences,” three of 
which are pic- 
tured. This type 
of conference gave 
birth to the MENC 
at Keokuk in 1907. : . 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 1953 TUCSON CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


These pictures 
represent only 
half the total num- 
ber of groups 
which held 1952 
fall meetings con- 
cerned with the 
six 1953 Division 


4 - & * | | wii Conventions and 
F a | ” other activities of 
: | {4 the MENC and the 

\ : ¥ q , I] rs affiliated state 
. . associations. 


EASTERN 1953 BUFFALO CONVENTION COMMITTEE AND NATIONAL, DIVISION AND STATE OFFICERS 


RAL DIVISION BOARD OF DIRECTORS BELOW—MENC SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


eh! 
baad 
title 


Turn the) page 
for personnel 
lists of! the 
MENC Division 
Boards jand 
1953 Conven- 
tion Committees 
pictured here. 
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Jobnny , > 
(Grades 4-6) 

D. Boone Killed a 
Bear. (Grades 4-6) 

Steamboat A-Comin’. 
Any age group) 
River lore. 

Up _on Old Smoky. 
(Junior and - 
ior H. S.) Moun- 
tain songs and 
lore. 











Childbood of Hia- 
watha. (SA, 
. SAB) 
Longfellow text. 
Legend of Sleepy 
follow. (SA, 
SSA, SAB) Irv- 
ing story. 
*Paul Bunyan and 
His Lumber- 
tee Ase (SA) 


Rip van Winkle. 
(SA, SAB) Irv- 
ing story. 

~George Wasbing- 











tom. (SA) 
The Spirit of '76. (SA) 


To Make Men Free. (SA or SATB) Pageant 
based on “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 

The Building of the Ship. (SAB) Longfel- 
low text. 

Apame the Beautiful. (SAB) With tab- 
eau. 


Heroes of America, (SSA) 


OCTAVO CHORUSES 
The Ballad of Pocabontas. (SA) With verse- 


$ ing. 
The Forty-Nimers. (SA, SAB, SATB) With 
verse-speaking. Medley of folk songs. 
A Ballad of Daniel Boone. (SA, SAB) 
Yankee Doodle Fantasy. (SA, SAB) 
America the Beautiful. (SAB) 

For Spacious Skies. (SATB) Trumpet trio 
obbligato. 

PRIA AP ERA he ow es om 


Also American folk songs, spirituals, 
Stephen Foster songs, etc. 


© 


LORENZ 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


501 E. Third St. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


50 Walker $t. 209 S. State St. 
New York 13 Chicago 4 


598 Marshall Ave. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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The People in the Planning Pictures—Pages 40-41 





Cali}.- Western 


> The planning and leadership confer- 
ence (larger picture) was held in San 
Bernardino, October 18-19, 1952. The 
small picture, made a few days later in 
Tucson, Arizona, shows the principal 
members of the 1953 Convention Com- 
mittee as follows: 

Front row, left to right: Harriet Muel- 
ler, elementary music supervisor, Tucson 
Public Schools, vice-chairman; Vanett 
Lawler, associate executive secretary, 
MENC; John Crowder, dean, College of 
Fine Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
vice-chairman; Robert Morrow, superin- 
tendent of Tucson schools, general chair- 
man; Ralph Hess, supervisor of music, 
Phoenix elementary schools, president of 
California-Western Division, MENC; 
Richard A. Harvill, president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, general co-chairman; 
C. A. Carson, asst. superintendent, Tuc- 
son Public Schools, directing chairman; 
Hartley Snyder, professor of music edu- 
cation, University of Arizona, vice-chair- 
man. 

Second row: Herbert Cooper, dean of 
boys, Tucson Senior High School, chair- 
man, student housing; Mary McDiarmid, 
principal, Menlo Park School, Tucson, 
chairman of host night program; Flor- 
ence Reynolds, president of Tucson Edu- 
cation Association, co-chairman, hospi- 
tality; Glenwood Broyles, radio instruc- 
tor, Tucson Senior High School, co-chair- 
man, publicity; Leslie McQuary, prin- 
cipal, Holladay School, Tucson, chair- 
man, ushers and guards; Noble Hiser, 
principal, Wakefield Junior High School, 
chairman, associate membership; Walter 
Rykken, rE Jefferson Park School, 
chairman, meal functions. 

Not in picture: R. T. Gridley, assistant 
principal, Tucson Senior High School, 
chairman, halls and auditoriums; Robert 
Nugent, vice-president, University of 
Arizona, co-chairman, halls and audi- 
toriums; Frederica Wilder, principal, 
Cragin School, chairman, hospitality; 
Jonathan Booth, elementary school su- 
pervisor, Tucson, chairman transporta- 
tion; David Treganowan, instructor of 
journalism, Tucson Senior High School, 
chairman, publicity; Otis Chidester, 
chairman, Graphic Arts, Tucson Senior 
High School, chairman, printing. 


Eastem 


b Otigers zepeenenting the MENC, the 
ew York State School Music Association 
and the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, and Canadian music educators 
met recently with educational and civic 
leaders of Buffalo, which will be host to 
the Eastern Division convention, Feb- 
ruary 27-March 3, 1953. 

First row: Berna Bergholtz, music di- 
vision, Buffalo Public Library; Ellen 
Kenny, assistant curator of music, Buf- 
falo Museum of Science; Mrs. Walter C. 
Mamott, president of Buffalo Council, 
PTA; Salvatore A. Rizzo, president, Buf- 
falo Musicians’ Association; Mrs. Ruth 
Joy Detenbeck, president, Chromatic 
Club; G. F. Zubler, Buffalo Evening 
News. 

‘Second row: Richard T. Morris, assist- 
ant director, Buffalo Public Library; Ir- 
vin H. Himmele, coordinator, School- 
Community, Board of Education; Fred T. 
Hall, director, Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence; John W. Swannie, principal, School 
61; Francis P. Muccigrosso, president 
Erie County Music ucation Associa- 
tion; Ralph Black, manager, Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic. 

Standing, left to right: Ward Stewart, 


secretary-manager, Buffalo Convention 
Bureau; Benjamin V. Grasso, president, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association; 
Harvey M. Rice, president, New York 
State College for Teachers; Vanett Law- 
ler, associate executive secretary, Music 
Educators National Conference; Arthur 
E. Ward, President MENC Eastern Divi- 
sion; Lillian A. Wilcox, coordinator, Buf- 
falo Public Schools; Benjamin C. Willis, 
superintendent of schools, Buffalo; Bur- 
ton E. Stanley, president of New York 
State School Music Association; William 
Breach, director of music, Buffalo; Je- 
rome T. Murphy, director of music, Buf- 
falo Catholic schools; G. R. Fenwick, 
provincial director of music, Ontario 
(Canada) department of education; Wal- 
lace A. Van Lier, dean, American Guild 
of Organists; Cameron Baird, director 
of music, University of Buffalo; Elvin L. 
Freeman, Pulaski, N. Y. Not in the pic- 
ture, Dean Harrington, executive secre- 
tary, New York State School Music As- 
sociation. . 


> The Eastern Division leadership and 
planning conference, which opened the 
1952 series of highly successful meetings 
of this kind, was held in New York Cit 

at Hotel Statler, June 14-15, 1952, wit 

President Arthur E. Ward presiding. The 
evening prior to the general sessions the 
Eastern Board of Directors met, with all 
states in the Eastern Division represent- 
ed. Due to a misunderstanding with the 
photographer no photographs are avail- 
able from the New York meeting. The 
meeting was planned by President Ward 
in response to a number of requests that 
it be held earlier than the customary 
time. Nearly 200 attended. 


North Central 


Nearly one hundred fifty music edu- 
cators attended the North Central leader- 
ship conference and planning meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 6-7, 
1952. The photograph reproduced here 
was made during the session of the 
North Central Board of Directors, which 

receded the conference, the evening of 

eptember 5. 

n the right foreground is Joseph E. 
Skornicka of Milwaukee Public Schools, 
president of the North Central Division. 
Around the table, clockwise, beginning 
at Mr, Skornicka’s left (end of table): 

Gordon Bird, past pres., Iowa Music 
Educators Association; Harvey R. Waugh, 
president, Minnesota Music Educators 
Association; Harriet Nordholm, North 
Central Division second vice-president; 
Reginald Eldred, president, Michigan 
Music Educators Association; Dorothy 
G. Kelley, North Central Division mem- 
ber-at-large; Harold W. Hamaker, presi- 
dent, South Dakota Music Educators As- 
sociation; Della Ericson Heid, president, 
North Dakota Music Educators Associa- 
tion; Roger Hornig, president, Wiscon- 
sin School Music Association; Freeman 
Burkhalter, past pres., Indiana Music 
Educators Association; Varner M. 
Chance, North Central Division member- 
at-large; Paul Painter, president, Illi- 
nois Music Educators Association; Clay- 
ton C. Hathaway, North Central Divi- 
sion member-at-large; C. V. Buttelman, 

ENC executive secretary; Herman F. 
Smith, director of music education, Mil- 
waukee Public Schools; Ernest Manring, 
president, Ohio Music Education Associ- 
ation; Newell H. Long, North Central Di- 
vision first vice-president; Walter 
Nichols, assistant superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, and directing 
chairman of the 1953 North Central Con- 
vention Committee; A. D. Lekvold, North 
Central Division member-at-large; Ben- 
jamin V. Grasso, president, Music Edu- 
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cation Exhibitors Association, and back 
again to Mr. Skornicka. 

In attendance at the meeting but not 
resent when the photograph was made: 
van Caldwell, representing Nebraska 
Music Educators Association. 


Northwest 


» The next to the last in the series of 
Division planning meetings was held in 
Bellingham, Washington, October 4-5, 
1952. The larger picture shows the gen- 
eral planning sessions. At rear table, from 
left corner around right corner, clockwise: 

Edward Krenz, Puyallup, Wash., mem- 
ber of board, Northwest Division, MENC; 
Clifford Leedy, director of music educa- 
tion, Bellingham; John Monroe, music 
department, Bellingham; Frank D’An- 
drea, Bellingham, president, Washing- 
ton Music Educators Association; Emer- 
son Miller, Missoula, Mont., president, 
Montana Music Educators Association; 
Leslie Armstrong, Olympia, Wash., presi- 
dent, Northwest Division, MENC; A. Bert 
Christianson, Ellensburg, Wash., 2nd 
vice-president, Northwest Division, 
MENC; Randy Oberlatz, asst. superin- 
tendent of schools, Bellingham, and di- 
recting chairman, Northwest Division, 
Convention Committee; Karl D. Ernst, 
Portland, Ore., 2nd vice-president, North- 
west Division, MENC; Thelma Heaton, 
Great Falls, Mont., member of board, 
Northwest Division, MENC; Robert Vag- 
ner, Eugene, Ore., member of board, 
Northwest Division, MENC; Jack Snod- 
grass, Ellensburg, Wash., member of 
beard, Northwest Division, MENC; Lynn 
Sams, San Francisco, Calif., chairman of 
exhibits, 1953 Convention Committee; 
Elwyn Schwartz, Moscow, Idaho, pres- 
ident, Idaho Music Educators Associa- 
tion. 

At the little center table in front of 
the head table (left to right): Stephen L. 
Niblack, Missoula, Mont., organizing 
chairman, All-Northwest Chorus; An- 
drew Loney, Klamath Falls, Ore., past- 
president, Northwest Division, MENC; 
Ethel Henson, Seattle, Wash., past-presi- 
dent, Northwest Division, MENC; Wal- 
lace Hannah, Vancouver, Wash., past- 
president, Northwest Division, MENC; 
Randy Rockhill, Renton, Wash., organiz- 
ing chairman, 1953 All-Northwest Con- 
ference Band. Not in picture: Victor 
Palmason, Salem, Ore., organizing chair- 
man, 1953 All-Northwest Orchestra. 


> The smaller picture from Bellingham 
(around the table) shows members of the 
Northwest Convention Planning and 
Budget Committee. 

Foreground, l.tor. Vance H. Clark, di- 
rector of business, Bellingham School Dis- 
trict No. 501, chairman Committee on 
Transportation; W. O. E. Radcliffe, prin- 
cipal of Fairhaven Junior High, chair- 
man, Committee on Hospitality; Clint 
McBeath, Whatcom County superintend- 
ent of schools, Planning and Budget 
Committee; Roger D. Mullen, principal, 
Franklin Elementary School, Chairman 
of Committee on Publicity, Press and 
Radio; Frank D’Andrea, chairman of 
Music Department, Western Washington 
College of Education, vice-chairman, 
Planning and Budget Committee; Lor- 
taine Powers, vice-chairman of housing, 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, vice-chairman of Committee on 
Housing; W. W. Haggard, president, 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, general co-chairman. Planning 
and Budget Committee; Randy Oberlatz, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Bel- 
lingham, directing chairman, Planning 
and Budget Committee; G. Paine Shan- 
gle, superintendent of schools, Belling- 
ham, general co-chairman, Planning and 
Budget Committee;, Vanett Lawler, as- 
sociate executive secretary, MENC. 

Left to right far side of table: R. F. 
Hawk, Western Washington College of 
Education, chairman of committee on 
associate memberships; Mrs. Harold 
Smith, president, Bellingham Council 
of Parents and Teachers, Planning and 
Budget Committee; Don Walter, West- 
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ern Washington College of Education, di- 
rector of instrumental music, chairman, 
Committee on Halls, Auditoriums, Stages 
and Properties; Arthur E. Bowsher, prin- 
cipal, hatcom Junior High School, 
chairman, Committee on cneal Danstionnt 
James W. McGlinn, principal, Columbia 
and Roeder schools, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Housing; Mrs. Frank Whipple, 
president, Bellingham Music Teachers’ 
Association, Planning and Budget Com- 
mittee; Clifford E. Leedy, director of mu- 
sic, Bellingham Schools, vice-chairman, 
Budget Committee. 


Southern 


> When the photographer made the pic- 
ture of the Southern Division Board at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, all members of 
the Board had answered the roll call— 
one hundred per cent attendance. In the 
front row, left to right: 

William S. Haynie, Jackson, Miss. 
(member-at-large); Lester Bucher, Rich- 
mond, Va. (member-at-large); Anne 
Grace O’Callaghan, Atlanta, Ga. (first 
vice-president); Edward H. Hamilton, 
Knoxville, Tenn. (president); Earluth 
Epting, Atlanta, Ga. (second vice-presi- 
dent); Irving W. Wolfe, Nashville, Tenn. 
(member-at-large); Mildred S. Lewis, 
Lexington, Ky. (member-at-large); Va- 
nett Lawler (associate executive secre- 
tary, MENC); Benjamin V. Grasso 
(president, MEEA). 

Standing, left to right: J. R. Sherman, 
president, Louisiana Music Educators 
Association; Clifford W. Brown, presi- 
dent, West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation; Douglas Rumble, president, 
Georgia Music Educators Association; 
Julian Helms, president, North Carolina 
Music Educators Association; John 
Hoover, president, Alabama Music Edu- 
cators Association; Ernestine Ferrell, 
president, Mississippi Music Educators 
Association; James E. Van Peursem, 
president, Kentucky Music Educators As- 
sociation; John R. Fogle, president, South 
Carolina Music Educators Association; 
Gene Morlan, president, Virginia Music 
Educators Association; N. Taylor Hagan, 
president, Tennessee Music Educators 
Association; Al G. Wright, president, 
Florida Music Educators Association. 


> In the larger picture showing the plan- 
ning conference which met for two days 
September 27-28, 1952, is given an idea o 
how President Hamilton arranged the 
seating in accordance with the divisions 
of the Music in American Education 
Committee organization. 


Southwestem 


> Officers and members of the MENC 
Southwestern Division Board of Direc- 
tors met at Springfield, Missouri, August 
16-17, to discuss plans for the 1953 Divi- 
sion Convention which will be held in 
Springfield March 6-10. In the picture, 
front row, left to right: Marguerite 
Teeter, Joplin, secretary-treasurer, Mis- 
souri Music Educators Association; Ger- 
ald Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma, South- 
western Division president; Gratia 
Boyle, Wichita, Kansas, member-at-large, 
MENC Board of Directors; C. V. Buttel- 
man, Chicago, MENC executive secretary. 
Standing, left to right: Milford Crabb, 
Kansas City, president, Kansas Music 
Educators Association; Leroy Mason, 
Jackson, president, Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association; Chester Moffatt, di- 
rector of music, Springfield Public 
Schools; Robert W. Milton, Kansas City, 
member, Missouri MEA Board of Direc- 
tors; E. J. Schultz, Norman, Oklahoma, 
member-at-large, Southwestern Division 
Board; Melbern W. Nixon, El Reno, 
president, Oklahoma Music Educators 
Association; G. Lewis Doll, San Antonio, 
representing Texas Music Educators As- 
sociation; J. J. Weigand, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, member-at-large, Southwestern Di- 
vision Board. The picture was made by 
Mrs. Weigand with Mr. Weigand’s: cam- 
era. 
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STAGE FRIGHT 


ITS CAUSE 


AND CURE 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


HY DO MUSICIANS become so overcome with fright 

in public? What is the remedy? These are ques- 

tions that every person who appears in perform- 
ance alone must answer if he expects to do justice to 
his task. The reasons are fairly obvious. The remedy 
is available and absolutely certain. 

Stage fright is perhaps the most devastating problem 
that can afflict a musician. Not only does it deter from 
his ability to interpret music in a manner representing 
his real ability, but the psychological effect may, and 
frequently does, lead to his retirement from concert 
work. Most of us are too personally familiar with 
stage fright to need information about what happens 
when we meet with inconvenience or downright tragedy 
as a result of its malignant presence. What does con- 
cern us are its causes and possible remedy. 


Physical Causes for Stage Fright 


Reasons for this condition are individual and varied. 
First, let us realize that this extreme form of self- 
consciousness may be physical, mental, or both. Any 
singer or instrumentalist has to be in good physical con- 
dition to stand the strain of public appearance. Students 
are likely to discount this. Sincere artists know from 
experience that a good night’s sleep is vital to an ap- 
proaching concert. Few will eat heavily, if at all, im- 
mediately before the zero hour. Even smoking is taboo 
for some. 

Another physical aspect is the matter of movement. 
Nothing is so jarring to the nerves of a person about 
to engage in a musical effort as a quick or jerky motion. 
One’s stage entrance ought to be moderate and well- 
controlled. There are some who believe it should be 
rapid. This is really inadvisable despite the theory that 
a peppy rush onto the stage makes a good impression 
on the audience. The start of the first composition must 
be delayed until position is tested for comfort and poise 
is assured. Students should always be trained to wait 
until these conditions are met. Some teachers advise 
that after all seems to be ready, the performer should 
count twenty slowly and in a definite whisper. Any 
sudden, unexpected movement in the course of a piece 
should be avoided because of its disconcerting effect. 

Finally, that obvious matter of technique. It would 
seem that anybody with the presumption to stand or sit 
before an expectant audience would have the technical 
mastery to insure a successful rendition of programmed 
numbers. Unfortunately, this is not always the case. 
Without attempting to place the responsibility for such 
a situation, the observer might be pardoned lack of 
sympathy with any failure due to technical inadequacy. 
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Too often apparent technical deficiencies are caused, not 
by inability to sing or play properly, but by a sudden 
panic that leads to a burst of tempo faster than any 
heretofore attempted or within the individual’s ability. 
This common tendency to rush into an ill-considered 
speed is closely related to the two previous items in the 
physical category. Technique must be developed beyond 
its probable needs. Everybody knows that under excite- 
ment, the fingers behave in strange ways. Passages 
that can be played easily in practice suddenly become 
almost impossible in a recital. Wrong notes multiply. 
Absurd things happen even in the quiet, slow moments. 
A student might well be prepared for these possibilities 
by meticulous slow practice as well as by the ability 
to execute any passage or entire composition (with 
metronome for exactitude) at least twenty per cent faster 
than the tempo to be used in concert. It is advisable to 
play mentally in an appropriate tempo several measures 
of a composition before embarking on its performance. 
The concert artist’s delay in starting is accounted for by 
the custom of following this protective device. 


Mental Causes for Stage Fright 


In the mental category, that bane of the profession — 
memorizing. With the appearance on the musical scene 
of the esoteric figure, Paganini, there came about the 
custom of playing without the printed page. Franz 
Liszt established this as a standard procedure to the 
discomfiture of succeeding generations. There is no 
virtue in playing from memory, though we all seem to 
believe it to be an obligation. While some of us play 
better without the distractions that lure our eyes and 
demand inconvenient page turning, others are seriously 
handicapped by the necessity of relying on their mem- 
ories. 

Memory is an elusive attribute. Most of us recognize 
its threefold phases — the visual picture of the score, 
the sounds that must be produced and the habits of 
physical movement that become partly automatic. Vis- 
ual memory is denied most people, and those not able to 
maintain a definite mental image of the printed music 
ought really to ignore the tradition and use music. Phys- 
ical and aural memory are not sufficient to insure the 
sense of security that any artist needs. Many a famous 
star has found his memory faulty at times, particularly 
after he has begun to grow old. More musical ship- 
wrecks have occurred because of lapses in recollection 
than by any other cause. The musician must, conse- 
quently, test his powers time and again under all kinds 
of conditions, both in slow and fast tempos, starting at 
almost any spot in a composition in case the emergency 
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of forgetfulness demands jumping to familiar passages. 
There is little that can be done for those with basic de- 
ficiencies. A reliable memory will increase with culti- 
vation in a way comparable to the strengthening of a 
muscle. 

Akin to memory is an accurate and perceptive ear 
Music is of threefold temporal nature: we are con- 
scious of the sounds of the present instant in the rela- 
tion to what has preceded them and in anticipation of 
what is coming. In performance, it is essential that one 
be keenly aware of the sounds produced and definitely 
certain of the exact sounds that must follow. Teachers 
repeatedly tell their students to “listen, listen, listen.” 
Yet many lack the ability to concentrate on the sequences 
of sounds. When a musician lacks visual memory, he 
is largely at the mercy of his ear; if this sense is not 
acute, he is in a bad way. Too much emphasis cannot 
be given to this fundamental. 

Finally, real achievement in the concert field is de- 
pendent upon that all-embracing thing we call musician- 
ship: a comprehensive knowledge of the materials of 
music (melody, harmony, counterpoint, form, etc.), 
wide acquaintance with musical situations (not from 
books, recordings and concerts exclusively), and an un- 
derstanding of emotional elements and how to project 
them. 

With some or all of the virtues named, you may still be 
petrified with fright when you face an audience. Here 
is the psychology that can cure you completely. Ask 
yourself this question: Why am I performing this 
music? If you are trying to show off superior artistry 


or exploit stupendous virtuosity, you deserve to {ail, 
Remember Shakespeare’s words in Hamlet, “The piay’s 
the thing.” You must apply this to musical activity, 
Your entire approach to public performance must be 
premised on one foundation: instead of an egotistic 
exhibitionist, you are actually the recreator of musical 
ideas of a composer. When you distort his music by 
smart-alec notions contrary to his demands, or mess up 
the music technically or forget for a significant interval, 
you are not hurting yourself at all. Your crime is 
against the composer. 

As soon as you adopt an approach to performance that 
places you as an humble, sincere intermediary, stage fright 
can be overcome. Not that you will become as emotion- 
less as a dead fish. That is not what anybody wants. 

There must always be tension, eagerness, temerity, 
strong self-confidence. Fright is nothing but a severe 
handicap that may well bring embarrassment and tears, 
These regrets are not properly for yourself. They be- 
long really to the composer. 

Here is the cure for stage fright. If you have strength 
of mind and a conscientious determination, you can walk 
onto the stage for a solo with almost the same certainty 
you have in practicing. There is the added and thrilling 
incentive now of an audience. By ignoring what you may 
fancy to be their opinion of you — which does not matter 
anyway — you have a new angle: giving emotional joy, 
spiritual nobility, or dramatic stimulation. With an 
honest artistic outlook stage fright goes out the window. 
In its place you have the pleasure of adding something 
to the lives of your listeners. 
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“4 IN CHICAGO— 
oy 243 South Wabash Ave. 
” In the past few years, music educators have fostered a movement to revive interest in the string 
IW. instrument field. Starting from the grammar school level more and more music directors are now 
ing broadening their programs to include classes in strings . . . and more and more music directors 
are looking to Lyon & Healy to supply them with the balanced library to -_ out a successful 
program. Below are just a few of the many publications for strings at Lyon & Healy . . . 
Belwin String Class Method—Swift Beginning Strings—Whistler-Nord Fillmore Beginning String Class—Johnson 
=e 2.50 Piano Accompaniment 2.00 Teacher's Score tchiniesschacnksiias SA 
2 Sasa 1.50 ET ETE PORE TT Piano Acc. asian .100 
Strings ea. 1.00 Easy Steps to the Orchestra—Keller-Taylor Strings ea. .50 
Boosey & Hawkes Instrumental Course for Teacher's Manual... 3.50 Isaac String Class Method 
Strings—Skornicka-Moehimann BN ctccectieniisieesientensincssrnnpinninth ea. .75 Piano Acc. With Score..................... 1.25 
CE —_ Score 4 Gambles Class Method for Strings—Fischel- Strings weesesseeesessneseneneenens ea. .75 
m one : anaes ea. 1.00 a 1.25 Tune ’ er, — Violin—Herfurth 
w an rings—Herman ID PC Genenceennnecnveecnnssccnsencnscces soceecseee : ‘ooks I-II-1 
Teacher's Manual...........................---- 1.50 Strings -aannenneeenceeeceeneee ea. .85 Teacher's Manual................................ 1.25 
Piano Acc 1.00 Waller String Class Method es a Et ea. .75 
ic SN aa TO ea. .75 SR 0a. 75 Violin ee ea. .65 
Bornoff's Fun for Fiddle Fingers Piano Accompaniment.......................- 90 Songs for Strings—Dalley 
_ Iii sscnctdadecte aan tendantptaa tes = Encomble Ports........................ ea. .65 a Accomp-Score 0... 1.50 
m- rings necesecesocseoserscecsenesees ea. . Masterworks—Church-Glass vege... re | a 
i Concert Repertoire—Ralph Ginsburgh Score sieticieeidniosinticiniapinteicinsiteisiinteeiias. am Strings from the Start—Jones-Dasch-Krone 
uC Piano (with cues)... 1.50 NTI nenctcccisnareeceinrieetiprinernrieral ea. 1.00 Teacher's Manual, Score............... 4.00 
00 Strings ea. 1.00 Palmer ae Ensemble Collection— i qo = aay cooveeeeeenn@@e 1,00 
, First Stri ; Ginsburgh udents ET ee rae 40 
ng om ee md Album—Jolinson 1.00 Piano (with cues)......... pigcenaneaen 1.50 String Masters—Goehring ° 
Silogs a Se Aw Ee TR 
Ce NE ES ka : - ee ; 
70 Fun with Strings—Muller-Elmquist ee See ‘en sa 1.00 Strings 7 AOE RENEE tO 
ae, Seema peccuceaeetnsennntetitonntin = = gee gas ea. .75 Strings Moderne—lIsaac 
‘ BP sania ereomnanen ncaa ba Small Fry Melodies—Stine Piano-Conductor 2. -esecennnnnees 1.50 
arms String Americana—Sopkin Conductor's Score.....-.-.---c-c-c-cecece0+--- 1.50 A RD SA ea. 1.00 
— 1a 4 2 EEE 1.00 String Time—Whistler-Hummel 
iano Accompaniment.......... ital -90 I icnctdasctasaltilaraceetecnesmntcccd ea. .50 Full Score... pratantindicemonacnasie 2.00 
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You Pay for Quality 
But It Costs You Nothing! 


We have manufactured Record Players for 


When you buy a McClure Record Player you 
fifteen years. 


get an instrument that is expertly engineered and 





honestly made from new material of highest 





quality. 

Naturally it costs a little more than a flimsy 
machine made from cheap reject material. 

But it is worth more because it will give you 
better service and it will actually cost you less in 
the long run. 


The dealers listed below have these 
machines in stock and are qualified 
to give you a demonstration and to 
advise with you as to the most suit- 
able equipment for your needs. If no 
dealer near you write to us. 





The cheap machine will need constant costly 


repairs. The McClure machine will not. Guar- 
anteed for one year instead of the usual ninety 


days, it will stand up for years against the rough 
usage of schools, and render the highest standard 


of service. 


STATE CITY DEALER 
Arkansas Little Rock Grimm- Williams Co. 
California Laguna Beach Audio-Visual Supply Company 
Sacramento Audio-Visual Supply Company 
San Francisco Photo & Sound Co. 
Colorado Denver Davis Audio-Visual Co. 
Florida Tampa Southern Photo & News 
Georgia Atlanta Stevens Pictures 
Idaho Boise Audio-Visual Consultants 
Illinois Chicago Jay Harry Ort 
On the Spot Recording Co. 
Vydra Visual 
Kansas Salina Leffingwell’s 
Louisiana Alexandria Stanley Projection Co. 
New Orleans Jasper Ewing & Sons 
Maryland Baltimore Collins Motion Picture Service 
Minnesota Minneapolis Midwest Audio-Visual Co. 
Mississippi Jackson Herschel Smith Co. 
Missouri Chillicothe B. R. Harris & Co. 
St. Louis Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
Montana Helena Crescent Movie Supply Service 
Nebraska Lincoln Leffingwell’s 
New York Albany Wilber Visual Service 
Hempstead Ken Killian 
New Berlin Wilber Visual Service 
New York Ken Killian 
Ohio Akron Advision Associates 
Cleveland Carpenter Visual Service 
Oregon Portland oore’s Motion Pic. Ser. 
Pennsylvania Hawthorn B. E. George 
Philadelphia Lippincott Pictures 
Pittsburgh Visual Art Films 
Rhode Island Providence United Camera 
Virginia Richmond J. M. Stackhouse Co. 
Washington Spokane Audio-Visual Consultants 
West Virginia Charleston Haley Audio-Visual Service 
Huntington MusAideS Inc. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


0. J. McClure Talking Pictures 


1119 West Washington Boulevard 


STREET PHONE 
115 W. 6th St. 4-6158 
247 Broadway 4-3526 
2505 Cambon Way Iv. 9-6576 
116 Natoma St. Ex. 2-2103 
723 E. 17th Ave. Ac. 6588 
608 E. Lafayette St. 2-2127 
101 Walton St. Wa. 3479 
305 N. 9th St. 9798 
4641 Woodlawn Avenue At. 5-5409 
2545 N. Sawyer Ca. 7-4927 
2956 W. Peterson Ave. Br. 4-6400 
232A S. Santa Fe Ave. 7-2642 
211% Murray St. 3-1109 
725 Poydras St. Ra. 5257 
506 St. Paul St. Sa. 0215 
10 W. 25th St. Br. 8847 
119 Roach St. 2-2346 
722 Washington St. 1413 
610 Olive St. , Ch. 9410 
1031 Logan St. 

1945 Park 
119 State St. 
Box 364 7-1500 
28 Genesee St. 9-2921 
254 W. 47th St. Ju. 6-4370 
797 N. Main St. BI. 1906 
13902 Euclid Ave. UI. 1-0121 
33 N. W. 9th Ave. Br. 6497 
41-R-2 
4729 Ludlow: St. Gr. 2-0150 
3524 Fifth Ave. Ma. 1-1130 
607 Westminster Un. 1-2654 
5803 Patterson Ave. 5-2871 
South 17 Washington Ri. 2494 
Box 703 22927 


Ist Natl. Bank Bidg. 
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two pages one of which is captioned, “Why Don’t They?” 

and the other, “Now They Have Done It.” In the music 
education field one often hears: “Why doesn’t someone make some 
aid to show this or that?” or “I’d like to use some of the things 
that are on the market, but my budget won’t allow it,” or “that 
particular aid is excellent, but it doesn’t go quite far enough.” 
The answer is, make your own for your particular situation. True, 
the making of any aid takes time, effort, planning and experi- 
mentation, but one usually finds it is well worth the time and 
energy expended because in the long run it saves teaching time 
and clarifies concepts. The value and excellence of the aid depends 


A DISTINCTIVE feature of a current popular magazine includes 





A model of the stage setting of the operetta “Hansel 
and Gretel.” 


upon the imagination and enterprise of the teacher. And, who 
knows? One may hit upon something that will be marketable! 

Aids that you might make fall into two main categories: those 
which represent flat materials, and those which come under the 
heading of “projected aids.” Through research there is an accu- 
mulation of information on reactions to what one sees or hears. 
The impact of color and line, of the right words, of music, etc., 
has been carefully studied by artists, psychologists, business men, 
and researchers in education. An understanding of the principles 
of these media will help you in selecting and making your aids. 
They must first and last be attention-getters to arouse interest 
and curiosity in the subject at hand. 

If these aids are flash cards, posters or bulletin boards, they 
need to do the following: (1) help learning to be effective and 





Make Your Own 





A model of a string section of a symphony orchestra. 


at the same time pleasant, (2) boldly focus attention, (3) correct 
mistaken concepts or form new concepts, (4) “short-cut the sym- 
bolizing process”,’ (5) encourage initiative and creativity in stu- 
dents. They ought to be simply and interestingly made. A 
cluttered bulletin board or a messy poster lures no one. Wise use 
of color line to attract the eye to the center of interest, or colorful 
mountings for pictures, or sectioned areas for bulletin boards, or 
cartoon and stick figures for flash cards will all add to the interest 
of the viewer. A fine film strip, “Bulletin Boards at Work,” is 
worth study for this area. 
+ 


Akin to the bulletin board and poster type of aid is the very 
usable felt or flannel board. These boards may be purchased 
readymade in several different sizes. If you happen to want a 
particular kind—for example a hinged board—that you can fold 
and carry under your arm as you go from school to school, you 
can easily make it yourself. A stiff, light-weight material of 
cardboard, wallboard, or plywood forms the support over which 
rough felt or flannel is stretched. (A caution: the pressed or 
smooth felt will not work. The surface must be rough!) Cutouts 
of the same kind of materials will adhere to the board with only 
a simple pressure of the hand. Models made of paper or other 
materials will adhere if they are backed by a small piece of sand- 
paper. The simplicity of the felt board makes it ideal for pupil 
participation. For example, young children may illustrate their 


1 Edgar Dale—Why Use Display in Education? 
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(1) From a set of plastic lantern slides done in water color showing costumes and dances of various countries. (2) From a 2”x2” photo- 
graphic slide showing correct position and embouchure in playing. (3) The introduction to a set of etched glass slides of Christmas carols 
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songs, or work out note combinations for many melodies. It is a 
fine device also for teaching music symbols and the reading skills. 

The lowly lantern slide, 314” x 4”, is coming back into its own. 
‘hese slides are usually so simple to create that even the youngest 
students can make some kinds, and projection is easy. There are 
several varieties of slides each of which serves a specific purpose ; 
(1) Silhouette or cutout slides perhaps best serve the earlier 
grades. The figure or cutout is mounted between two plain glass 
slides and taped together. Attractive ones may be made by using 
different colors of cellophane in place of opaque paper. (2) With 
a gelatin coating (Knox’s gelatin) or a thin coat of shellac on 
plain glass, India ink, slide ‘inks, or water color will make very 
attractive slides. (3) The most common type and the most easily 
made is the etched glass slide. Pencil, or slide crayons also work 
very well and make beautiful slides. Care should be taken be- 
cause errors are magnified many times, and unless color strokes 
all mark the same direction, the effect can be extremely “messy.” 
If slides are a part of permanent equipment, etched glass should 
be covered with a plain glass and taped together. (4) Because 
glass slides are breakable, the plastic slide has an advantage. 
There are two kinds, clear and etched. One can accomplish the 
same effects as with the glass slides. The tendency of plastic to 
curl necessitates binding the slide to plain glass. (5) It is possible 
through the use of photographic solutions to transfer photographed 
materials to glass slides. Many of the commercial slides are so 
made. (6) Typewritten materials may be used by utilizing a piece 
of cellophane cut to size with carbon paper folded over it so that 
the carbon side is against the cellophane on both front and back. 
Or, one can draw designs, charts, or symbols. The cellophane thus 
prepared must be placed between glass slides to prevent wrinkling 
or curling. 

+ 


A very fine motion picture produced at the University of In- 
diana, “How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides,” is an excellent 
help to those interested in this area. This type of slide has many 
uses. It can be used for community sings. Its best use might be 
for appreciation and identification of instruments or symbols. 
With the use of a flash meter (tachistroscope) it can be a fine 
aid to the sight-reading program. 

The 2” x 2” photographic slide is most commonly used. It uses 
a 35-mm. picture, and with modern color processes can be beau- 
tiful and projection is very simple. Since these slides are actual 
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PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR 


BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES 
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Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 


BAND AND CHORAL 





photographs of places, objects, and events, they can have many 
uses. They may be used for evaluation of progress. They may 
help the student to “see himself as others see him.” They may 
picture good and bad embouchure, posture, impact of color, ma- 
terials gathered in travel, instruments and combination of instru- 
ments, various techniques, and an historic record of activities. Add 
good tape recordings to illustrate points in sound and one has a 
fine teaching tool in the 2” x 2” slide. 

A film strip has practically the same uses as the 2” x 2" 
slides. The difference between the two is that for the film 
strip, the pictures are placed in a logical sequence and joined 
together in a strip or roll, often with proper captions. They 
are easily projected and can be moved forward or backward 
as desired. A good camera in the hands of an imaginative teacher 
will provide excellent 2” x 2” slides or film strips, as the case may 
be. 

Just a few words about models (mock-ups or dioramas). These 
may be pupil- or teacher-made. Many phases of music education 
lend themselves to this type of display. For example, a model of 
a symphony orchestra using pipe cleaners shaped into stick figures 
for players and paper folded into chairs and podium will furnish 
a great deal of interest and pleasure in a class. It will impress 
upon pupils such things as balance of instrumentation, logical seat- 
ing arrangement of sections, relationship of conductor and concert- 
master. Models of stage settings of operettas aid in production. 
Add puppets, and one has another kind of show. Marching band 
plans may be designed on a scaled model of a football field. 

In considering all of the above, it is very important not to 
infringe upon copyrights. If, for example, one wants to place on 
lantern slides some songs for community or .class singing, it is of 
first importance to check carefully whether the song has a copy- 
right owner. If so, it would be necessary to secure his permission 
to use the material. That would always hold true where there is 
any attempt to copy patents or copyrights. 

—DELINDA ROGGENSACK 


A VERY Goop LIsT of magnetic tape-recorders may be secured 
from the Audio Record, 444 Madison Avenue, New York. Twen- 
ty-nine companies are represented and forty-nine machines are 
pictured. The listing includes in each instance, besides the pic- 
tures, name and address of the manufacturer, frequency response 
and other pertinent data, including prices. 






Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2744 S. 34th Street © Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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GREAT SYMPHONIES BECOME GREATER 
by listening to AMPEX 
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= Yet this, the finest of all recording methods, is within reach of your 
Donse school, orchestra or conservatory. 


— Used by many of the nation’s leading symphony orchestras 
and great musicians, AMPEX tape recordings allow re- 
hearsing performers to hear an immediate playback — to 
note the interplay and balance between their instruments 
— to hear the errors that need correcting — and finally to 
hear and recognize their own best performance. 


Magnetic tape is the first recording medium to be practical 
for music education. You can clip and save a minute of 
practice recording; you can save an entire performance. Or 
for practice and rehearsals, one tape can be erased and re- 
used hundreds of times; it costs nothing to reuse the tape. 


* 


Perfect fidelity is possible — but like tone it is achieved 
only on a fine instrument. For the conservatory or school, 
an AMPEX can record and reveal every gradation of im- 
provement as a pupil develops firmness and tone — or as 
a band, orchestra or choir attains unity and brilliance. The 
utter realism of the sound is its inspiring quality and 
its value. 


Pertect fidelity — AMPEX reproduces sound perfectly within 
the perceptive range of the human ear. 


* 


For further information, write Dept. H 





If you plan for tomorrow, 
buy an AMPEX today 










MAGNETIC RECORDERS 











AMPEX ELECTRIC CORPORATION + 934 CHARTER STREET * REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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To Make Good Music — 





YOU NEED A GOOD 
INSTRUMENT 


You wouldn’t expect a carpenter to do a 
professional job with toy hammers and dull 
saws, would you? He'd get the job done 
eventually, but would require many more 
hammer strokes and saw push-pulls for a 
job that may barely pass inspection. 


It doesn’t make any more sense for you 
to expect good musical results from an in- 
ferior instrument. If you try it, you are 
only thwarting your own talent. It’s no fun 
to “fight” an instrument, and then come 
up for air with a performance that sounds 
like hard work and little pleasure. 


How To Find A Good Instrument 


There’s only one way to satisfy yourself 
on the quality of the instrument you should 
have, and that is to try them out. Compare 
one against the other for all the features 
you're going to require. 


When you get to Holton Collegiate in- 
struments, you'll find them easy to blow, 
accurately tuned, quick to respond to your 
command. Holton Collegiates have a “feel” 


of dependable quality construction and 
they’re beautiful to look at. As for price, 
you can buy many instruments for less, and 
you can buy a few that are better (such as 
a Holton Revelation). But nowhere will you 
find a greater value for your money. 


Standard Model Collegiates 


Cornets and trumpets have simple trouble- 
free bottom-action valves with hard nickel 
pistons. Trombones have slide and Fell 
locks, chrome plated nickel silver slides and 
other professional features. Priced from 
$114.50. Metal clarinets are crack-free, dur- 
able, dependable and in superlative tune. 
Priced at $104.50. 


Deluxe Collegiates 


If you prefer top-action valves for quiet, 
light action, you'll find a new high level of 
performance in Holton Deluxe Collegiate 
cornets and trumpets. Along with their 
companion trombone, they are trimmed in 
gleaming chrome plate, and are an out- 


standing value. Priced at $131.00 in shaped 
case, $139.50 in Gladstone Case. 


Collegiate Ebonite Clarinet 


Here is a “black” clarinet that won’t crack, 
Its key action is fast and dependable, and 
it’s in exceptionally good tune. One piece 
body eliminates breaking 
of bridge keys. Proper 
placement of C# — G# 
tone hole assures better 
intonation and response, 


Priced at $127.00. 
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Deluxe Collegiate Top- 
Action Valve — Springs 
“lift” instead of “push,” 
for fast, light, quiet ac- 
tion. 
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Write today for descrip- 
tive folder and name of 
your Holton dealer. Learn 
why THE SWING IS TO 
HOLTON. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
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FOR OVER 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 
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medium for promoting the intellectual and cul- 

tural growth of students. Programs presented 
by practiced artists and seasoned lecturers lead students 
through gatéways of understanding and beauty which 
their own level of achievement alone cannot unlatch. 
Valuable as these programs are, taken by themselves, 
they contribute most to the educative process when 
they become the incentive and the pattern for student- 
initiated and student-executed programs. When con- 
yocation hours give students alternate opportunities of 
assuming the roles of receiver and producer, their 
educative effectiveness reaches an exceptionally high 
peak. 

The Student Council of the College of Saint Benedict 
some four years ago adopted as one of its functions the 
task of planning one convocation program for each 
month of the school term. At its first fall meeting last 
year the council outlined this plan: that each event be 
centered in some one of the Great Books. To assure 
program diversity the council proposed inviting each 
of the various campus clubs to prepare one of the con- 
vocation offerings. Accordingly an invitation ‘was 
issued to the cocurricular clubs to volunteer contribu- 
tions to the series. 

The Ardeleons, the college drama club, answered by 
staging Shakespeare’s As You Like It, On the calendar 
date of their selection members of Delta Epsilon Sigma, 
national scholastic honors society, presented a stimulat- 
ing panel on The Poetics of Aristotle. The International 
Relations Club slated four of its members to distribute 
copies of The Declaration of Independence and to lead 
the student audience in a textual commentary on the docu- 
ment. Through a symposium, student devotees of 
science rectified certain false charges brought against 
Charles Darwin by historians untrained in science ; this 
they did by explaining the history and meaning of a 
number of biological theories contained in The Origin 
of Species. 


Ceti convocation programs are an excellent 


ot. 


In the course of the series’ arrangement club after 
club made its commitment to the council. As the calen- 
dar became filled, the music organizations grew in their 
feeling of helplessness. The circle of possible contribu- 
tions seemed to be a closed one, taking in all other club 
groups and leaving the chorus and orchestra out. Re- 
peated scrutinies of the list of Great Books revealed 
only one to which they, as musical organizations, could 
lay any rightful claim—The Ring of the Nibelungen, 
by Richard Wagner. It was obviously a forbidden fruit 
for a non-professional orchestra and a women’s chorus. 

However, if one stays long enough in a dark room, 
outlines begin to emerge and objects gradually present 
themselves to the organs of sight. Experience proves 
that all is not darkness. So it was with us—director 
and members of the music clubs. Dante’s Divine Comedy 
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Fitting a Program Into a Program 


SISTER M. FIRMIN, O.S.B. 








and Milton’s Paradise Lost, we remembered, had inspired 
composers ; portions of each had been made the subject 
of great choral music. The several titles from Shakes- 
peare’s works which had a place on the list began to 
project before us the lyrics, set as gems, in his dramas. 
They have always merited appearance on song recitals. 
They suggested, too, arias from Verdi’s Otello, en- 
viable assignments for students of voice. Arias from 
Gounod’s Faust and the instrumental music of Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt provided unmistakable opportunity for set- 
ting in a relief more bold than the printed page the 
literary masterpieces of Goethe and Ibsen. Having seen 
all these germs of possibility, our eyes yet remained 
unperceptive of the most luminous prospect of all—The 
Bible. It eventually became for us the greatest light 
amid the shadows. Were there not hundreds of excerpts 
from the Old Testament set to music by composers of 
oratorios, cantatas, and choral literature? Had not the 
New Testament inspired the writers of the Messiah and 
The Mount of Olives? 


+ 


As our vision continued to overcome the darkness, 
we found ourselves not in poverty, as we had first sup- 
posed, but in the midst of wealth. Several concert 
possibilities were open to us, but our enthusiasm for 
reporting to the council that we would present a pro- 
gram on the greatest of the Great Books made The 
Bible gravitate to the center of our considerations. The 
repertoire of the choral club included settings on 
outstanding Scriptural texts. We would select num- 
bers from the Old and the New Testaments and present 
them in chronological order, using types of choral music 
which would exemplify, in so far as the hour allowed, 
the variety of forms which composers had used to 
embellish Biblical excerpts. 


+ 


Program continuity was established through a nar- 
rator who gave a general introduction and a comment 
on each number. The introduction read in part: 


The music clubs, cooperating with the Great Books program, 
have chosen to exemplify in this concert some ways in which 
the Bible, the greatest of the Great Books, has inspired the 
creation of musical literature. From the dramatization of religious 
themes in the mediaeval miracle and morality plays came the 
great oratorios. Excerpts from Sacred Scripture have been used 
by composers of opera as well as by composers of all types of 
choral music, whether polyphonic or homophonic, whether ac- 
companied or a cappella. Stories from the Bible afford a rich 
reservoir of inspiration for the Negro spiritual, America’s fore- 
most folk song. Many psalms, too, have been placed in musical 
settings. 

This program has been arranged in biblical order, beginning 
with the Book of Genesis and continuing with an excerpt from 
Exodus and two from the Book of Psalms. From the New Testa- 
ment have been chosen songs and choral settings including the 
angel’s annunciation to Mary, Mary’s Magnificat, Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death, and finally His resurrection. The composers 
range from the eighteenth-century master, Franz Joseph Haydn, 
to the contemporary Norman Lockwood. 
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The selections on the program, with annotations de- 
signed for the non-musician, follow: 


THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING by Haydn. 

The orchestra is represented in this program through the perform- 
ance of a selection from Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, written for 
chorus and orchestra. Though an oratorio is a long dramatic work 
arranged for chorus, soloists and full orchestra, excerpts are fre- 
quently presented as concert numbers. In this composition entitled 
The Heavens Are Telling, Haydn wishes to paint in sound one day 
of God’s creation. The following text accompanies the score: 


The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
The firmament displays the wonder of His work. 


THE BIRTH OF MOSES by Norman Lockwood for women’s 
chorus, flute, and piano. 

Norman Lockwood, a contemporary American composer, has 
taken the original text on the birth of Moses from the Book of 
Exodus and has created a modern musical masterpiece. Especially 
to be noted is the manner in which a dissonant harmonic idiom 
heightens the excitement of Moses’ mother, when Pharaoh’s daughter 
finds the babe in the bulrushes. This is contrasted by tranquil pas- 
sages of choral singing with flute obligato. Strong rhythm plays a 
prominent part throughout the composition. 


PSALM 112 (Laudate Pueri) by Mendelssohn for women’s chorus 
and organ. 

Polyphonic writing has always been a test of a composer’s genius. 
To master the art of interweaving several melodies within an har- 
monic unity is to write polyphony. Mendelssohn applied this kind of 
technique to the first two verses of Psalm 112. The translated text 
reads as follows: 

Praise the Lord, ye children, praise ye the name of the Lord. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord, from henceforth now and forever. 


PSALM 150 (Sing Praise to God the Lord) by Cesar Franck for 
women’s chorus and organ. 

In contrast to the preceding psalm, Psalm 150 is a homophonic 
type of choral composition; that is, it has only one predominant 
melodic line supported by harmony. Cesar Franck has caught the 
spirit of the psalm with its joyous exhortation to praise God with 
all kinds of instruments—with trumpet, harp, and strings, the cym- 
bals and the organ. It is sung in English translation. 


AVE MARIA from Verdi’s Otello 
Scriptural passages are also used by composers of opera. In Verdi’s 
Otello, Desdemona sings the noble Ave Maria just before Otello 











kills her. The music of this aria is one of the most inspired portions 
of the fourth act. It is introduced by a characteristic monotone for 
the voice accompanied by unusual harmonies. There is mingled ap. 
prehension and resignation during the singing of this prayer, since 
Desdemona senses her approaching death. The aria is sung in 
Italian. 

MAGNIFICAT by Lawrence Erb for women’s voices and organ, 

After the angel’s salutation to Mary in the Ave Maria it seems 
fitting to sing the Canticle of Praise by which the Virgin responded, 
the Magnificat. It is done in a choral setting with organ. Lawrence 
Erb has used a translated text in the work. 

AND HE NEVER SAID A MUMBALIN’ WORD arranged by 

Florence Martin for women’s voices and piano. 

Negro spirituals are filled with religious fervor and are close to 
the spirit of the liturgy. Many of them are concerned with the four 
last things—death, judgment, heaven, and hell. This spiritual ex. 
presses Christ’s complete submission as He suffered and died for men, 
O Filii Et Filiae (O Sons and Daughters) by Florence Gavaert for 
women’s voices. A cappella. 

It is fitting to close the program with the triumphal alleluias of 
the Easter season—the season which commemorates Christ’s rising 
from the dead. O Filii et Filiae is not completely taken from Scrip. 
tural texts. It is, however, partially taken from Scripture. It is a 
Latin hymn used in the liturgy of the joyous paschal season. The 
second stanza tells of the visit of the three Marys to Christ’s empty 
tomb; the third stanza relates the message of the Lord’s resurrection, 


+ 


The program brought the participants a most grati- 
fying response from students and faculty. Beneficial 
as the audience claimed it to be, there is no doubt that 
the experiment’s greatest effectiveness lay in its demon- 
strating to moderator and members of the musical 
organizations that they need not hold themselves aloof 
from the general activities of the liberal arts educative 
process, whether curricular or extracurricular. By a 
kind of reversal the richness of coopérative experience 
points up the barrenness of departmental isolation. 


Sister M. Firmin is chairman of the music department at the College 
of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 








lf November-December issue of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL carried an article by Theo- 
dore F. Normann describing an important new proj- 
ect of the Music Educators National Conference. 
This is the establishment of the Journal of Research 
in Music Education, recently authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Board of Directors. 

It is felt by all that the inauguration of this 
publication marks an important extension of the 
services of the MENC to the music education profes- 
$10n. rm 
I am glad to announce at this time the names of 
our colleagues who have accepted appointments as 
members or associates of the Editorial Committee 
of the Journal of Research in Music Education. I 
am sure that all members of the Conference who are 
in a position to cooperate through furnishing ma- 
terials of the kind described by Mr. Normann in 
his article, or to suggest sources thereof, will wish 
to communicate at once with Chairman Allen P. 
Britton, or with one of the members or associates 
who are named below. Material which should be 
considered by the Editorial Committee will be prop- 
erly routed: if addressed to the MENC headquarters 
office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, or the 








Journal of Research 


in Music Education 


Washington office, NEA Building, 1201 16th Street, 

N.W. Below are listed the names of the members and 
associates of the Editorial Committee. 

Racpu E. Rusu, President 

Music Educators National Conference 


Editorial Committee 

Six-Year Term—Allen P. Britton, (chairman), Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Thurber H. Madison, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. Four-Year Term—Wiil- 
liam S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Theodore F. Normann, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Two-Year Term—Harold Spivacke, Music Division, The | 
Library of Congress; J. J. Weigand, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 

Editorial Associates 

Six-Year Term—Earl Beach, University of Georgia, 
Athens; Bjornar Bergethon, New York University; Wil- 
liam R. Fisher, Massachusetts State Teachers College, 
Lowell; Roderick D. Gordon, North Texas State College, 
[DD ston. Four-Year Term—Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; Warner Imig, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; Charles Leonhard, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana; Wiley L. Housewright, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Two-Year Term—Hartley D. 
Snyder, University of Arizona, Tucson; Everett Timm, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; Himie Voxman, | 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Neal E. Glenn, Ohio Uni- 


versity, Athens. 
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PLANNI 
BAND CONCERT? 


For greater student interest . . . for 
proven audience appeal .. . for 
music by foremost composers. More 
than ever before, progressive 
directors give first preference to 





MODERN BAND SERIES 


Concert Size For School Bands 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


HOLIDAY 


Scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the “Grand Canyon Suite” 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES 


(March and Nocturne) 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


Fall School Tustrumentation 


Full Band $6.00 —Symphonic Band $9.00 
e 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


IRENE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


PAN AMERICAN PROMENADE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains Great Day, More Than You Know 
(with optional soprano vocal solo), Time On 
My Hands, Without A Song (with optional 
baritone vocal solo) and Drums In My Heart. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


With optional mixed chorus arrangement. 
of “Over The Rainbow.” 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


Full School Tustriumentation 


Full Band $8.00—Symphonic Band $12.00 
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Send for FREE Condensed Scores 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC.CORPORATION 
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FOUND: ONE SOLUTION 10 THE STRING SHORTAGE 


WILLIAM MIHALY! 


LTHOUGH I consider myself a neophyte 
A so far as music education is con- 
cerned, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is a shortage of string 
players in our schools. Perhaps I should 
say that the conclusion has come to me 
by way of magazine articles too numerous 
to mention. 

Since the shortage does exist, I am 
somewhat disappointed when I attend con- 
ventions (including the Music Educators 
National Conference biennial meetings) 
to find that the emphasis seems to be in 
every direction but that of string re- 
cruitment. 

The April-May 1952 issue of the Music 
Epucators JouRNAL contained an article 
entitled “Searching versus Selling” which 
dealt with our problem. I have been 
“searching” and Selieve that I may have 
found what we have been looking for. 

P. Giddings gave an informal talk 
before those assembled for the first annual 
string conference of the ASTA at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, in August 1951. He 
spoke of using ukuleles in classrooms to 
teach both vocal and instrumental music 
at the same time. Ukuleles have strings 
—ukuleles are comparatively inexpensive 
—ukuleles would have a natural appeal 
to children in this TV age—ukuleles are 
the answer, I thought! 

Upon my return home, I immediately 
contacted my supervisor, who agreed to 
try ukuleles for a pre-string training 
program. 

After considerable investigation we 
chose plastic ukuleles with nvlon strings 
as the instrument to use in this experi- 
ment. The tone was fine, the construction 
showed attention to detail, and the possi- 
hility of “long life” seemed to be present. 
This last important item turned out to our 
satisfaction since no strings were broken 
and the only casualty to a ukulele came 
when a 230-pound man accidently sat on 
a sofa cushion hiding an unfortunate 
instrument! 

I shall continue to use the more com- 
mon name of ukulele, although small- 
sized instruments or “ukettes” were used. 


+ 


Three fourth-grade classes were chosen 
for the experiment, one from each of 
three grade schools in different sections 
of the town. Normally, our fourth-grade 
classes receive the usual pre-instrument 
training program which leads directlv to 
band instruments. These students were 
given the opnortunitv of becoming our 
first pre-string training classes with 
ukuleles. 


Everything was done on a volwntary 
basis to see just what the results woud be. 
No high pressure salesmanship of any 
kind was used. The first step consisted of 
sending home letters with the children to 
be filled out by their parents. These let- 
ters merely stated that a pre-instrument 
training program would be availahle to 
the students. The program was to con- 
sist of weekly class lessons on the ukulele. 
No charge would be made except a nom- 
inal rental fee to cover possible instru- 
ment breakage, and also to offset the large 
initial cost of such a program to the music 
department. The children were to be 
presented in a program at the end of the 
semester. Those who showed promise 
and interest would then be eligible for 
training in our beginning string classes, 

The response was very gratifying. 
Eighty-six out of ninety-one students im- 
mediately enrolled! (Three others were 
already studying an instrument privately.) 

Our classes started immediately. Al- 
though the object was to train future 
string players for the orchestra, care was 
taken to see that vocal music was not 
ignored. The children sang as well as 
played. If fun was any measuring stick, 
each weekly session was a rousing suc- 
cess! The classroom teachers were as 
enthusiastic as the students. 

Melody came in for first consideration. 
At the end of the first class period every- 
one had made an attempt to play “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” using a three-note 
pattern. Many did it very well. Gradually 
the repertoire was increased to include 
other simple tunes. 


+ 


Chords were but one step away. Instead 
of playing one note at a time, we began 
to try two, then three and four. Soon 
there were enough chords to satisfy 
favorite songs. At thts point we divided 
the class to make it more interesting. 
One group would play melody, the other 
harmony. Both groups sang while they 
plaved. 

Graduation day came in the form of 
programs presented for school assemblies 
and PTA groups. Those completing the 
course were honored with certificates 
stating that they had completed the pre- 
scribed elementary ukulele course and 
were, therefore, eligible for more ad- 
vanced musical training. May I hasten to 
add here that we had no dropouts. Eightv- 
six of the eighty-six staved with the 
ukulele. They were enioving the class. 

Another letter went home to the par- 
ents. This time string classes were offered 
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at no cost. School instrunients were to be 
rented to those unable to provide their 
own violins. Again the response was 
gratifying. Forty-six students were back 
the next day with parental blessings! 
Later, others indicating an interest in 
yiolin, as well as students interested in 
band instruments, appeared. The latter 
were directed to the proper teacher and 
began lessons on various instruments. 

Violin lessons proved to be as easy as 
apple pie after the pre-string training 
program. The difference in tuning was 
no problem. Our first lesson consisted of 
holding the violin as we had been holding 
the ukulele, and picking out our ukulele 
tunes on one string with our thumb. Next 
we held the violin in the correct position 
and played our tunes piszicatc. After this, 
work with the left hand was routine and 
the right hand, or bowing hand, was no 
problem. 

a 


I cannot predict how many members of 
the ukulele classes will eventually play in 
our school orchestras. I can, however, 
state without any hesitation that I believe 
the possibilities of using ukuleles for a 
pre-string training program are almost 
unlimited. May I point out just a few 
of the advantages? 


(1) Tuning is introduced. The change 
from tuning a ukulele to tuning a violin 
is easily made. 

(2) A sense of pitch is developed. 

(3) Finger coordination is developed. 

(4) The chord work leads naturally 
to double stops on the violin. 

(5) The holding position can be the 
same. 

(6) The ukulele introduces higher 
positions painlessly. 

(7) The student can see the position of 
his fingers. 

(8) The left hand is trained without 
worrying about the bow. 

(9) The instruments are inexpensive. 
No expensive violins are used, and no 
instrument needed by orchestra members 
is tied up. 

(10) Last, but not least, the children 
have fun. If music in the classroom does 
not provide enjoyment for the pupils, it 
should not exist there. 


+ 


To limit the ukulele to a pre-string 
training instrument would be a gross 
error. Its use in classroom music is also 
of value. Instruments to provide accom- 
paniment seem to be in heavy demand 
today. Instead of buying an expensive 
chording device which one or two stu- 
dents would play, why not buy everyone 
a ukulele? More participation is one of 
our goals, is it not? 

A large percentage of students, I am 
convinced, would continue with lessons on 
some instrument to play in our orchestras 
and bands. Do we not also have an 
obligation to the students who have not 
been receiving instrumental training in 
our schools? The ukulele would be a 
step in the right directiton. Even in later 
life playing the ukulele could be a source 

enjoyment in the home. 

Without a doubt there are those who 
will turn up their noses at the thought 
of using ukuleles in schools. It is not the 
accepted thing! I, myself, felt that way 
at one time. I had been taught to look 


down on certain instruments as being of 


a lower form than others. Such thoughts 
are now disappearing from my mind. If 
the ukulele adds string players to the 
orchestra, it belongs in every school as 
a pre-string training instrument! If the 
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A Noteworthy NEW Jr.-High Choral Book 


TUNE-TIME FOR TEENTIME 


By IRVIN COOPER 
A selection of songs compiled and arranged in Melody- . 
part style for Unison, Fwogers, Four-part singing. 
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for the Marching Band 


Something SPECIAL and NEW for BANDS— 
DRUM and BELL-LYRA INTERLUDES 


by JOE BERRYMAN 


15 numbers by which color and interest may be added to the marching 
band, while it takes a "‘breather'’ between pieces. 


(0 3822)........ 75 





NEW BAND NUMBERS 


(with 8-line Conductor's Score) 


Merle J. Isaac (U 1686) 


with s 
and romantic melody. Time 3 min. 
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staccato pyrotechnics. 
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Chalet (Overture)—David Bennett (J 498) 


Clarinet Royale—David Bennett (J 499) 


re displays a virtuoso clarinetist's skill. Early in the intro. the 
reaks into a sparkling cadenza. The first strain is perpetual 


Full Symph. 
5.00 7.50 


This Overture is rhapsodic in construction and its musical portrayal 
includes the colorful Swiss mountainside village folk dances. 


Chopin Melody (Etude, Op. 10, No. 3)—arr. by 


An copeentivg, poetic gem for band. The arrangement has been made 
ill and understanding, pane singingly onward with its beautiful 


motion style with staccato chords in the acc. The principal theme is 
rubato and rhapsodic with impressionistic harmonies, varied with some 


FINE NEW UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THREE GREAT SOUSA FAVORITES— 
King Cotton (March)—J. P. Sousa, arr. by P. Yoder (Q 2352) 
Liberty Bell (March)—J. P. Sousa, arr. by P. Yoder (9 2351) 
Manhattan Beach (March)—J. P. Sousa, arr. by P. Yoder (Q 2349) 
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ukulele makes vocal work more enjoy- 
able it belongs in every classroom.as an 
accompanying instrument! 

I certainly hope that other teachers 
will try this program because I- would 
like to see more string players and more 
orchestras in our schools. The results 
thus far have been such that I think I 
have found one solution to the string 


shortage. 


S. Norman Parks, supervisor of music 
in the Dayton (Ohio) Public Schools, 
who was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident on December 2, was re- 
leased from the hospital in time to be 
home for Christmas, and is reported to 
be recovering satisfactorily. 











CHOIR ROBES 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Custom Tailored Vestments 


All styles, skillfully made of fine fabrics 
EXTRA QUALITY WITHOUT EXTRA COST 


Write for catalog, 
samples, quotations 


Sheet 


21 South Franklin Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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decent or professional .. . 
> 


combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, g 
see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12. 
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JUST FOR YOU! 


New 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


» ~ ~Sennaahd soLes 


Ftessant Thoughts... sang $.60 

Rom yainesommae 3 -60 

Sone | of the Gondolier-Bainum._ . 75 
CLARET ouats 

Dianne Walker .75 

Valse Renene Dvorak .75 


const SOLOS 


Gypsy Legend .Voxman 60 
STITT . snctinsrentcngunssenimasticiinpeanieeselll Buchtel .60 
Santanella VanderCook .60 
CORNET overs 
Friendly Rivals ...... Godtrey .75 
Swiss Boy .Bent Bros. 75 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 

Nina Smith-Hovey 

Theme a Meenas Cailliet 75 
Valse Jea ..Mesang 60 


TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLS 
Pleasant Thought 
Song of the Pines. 
TROMBONE Sones 


Air Varie ryor-Cimera .75 
Phenomenal | iene 75 
Song of Freedom La Violette 1.00 
~~ nen Ovanter 
Triumph (Mare man-Mesang 1.00 
7 souo 
Drumming With Foster... Ostling .75 
Write for "'On Approval’ copies 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 


506 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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MORE MUSIC FOR MISSISSIPPI 


WILLIAM S. HAYNIE 


[Mr. Haynie, who reports noteworthy 
developments in a state- wide music pro- 
gram, is Mississippi's supervisor of music 
education, and is currently a member of 
the MENC Southern Division Board, 
chairman of the Committee on the Super- 
vision of Music Education, and editor of 
Mississippi Notes, the official publication 
of the Mississippi Music Educators Asso- 
ciation.] 


EVERAL years ago, Mississippi began 

a program to balance agriculture with 

industry. This BAWI program is 
bringing new industry into the state to 
provide a more diversified economy. Farm 
land is being improved each year. A mod- 
erate climate affords green pastures for 
dairy and beef cattle. Other natural re- 
sources encourage large-scale fishing and 
lumbering operations. Industrial expan- 
sion has been enhanced by the discovery 
of rich oil and gas deposits, and now 
Mississippi is the greatest petroleum pro- 
ducing state east of the Mississippi River. 

While we continue to develop our nat- 
ural resources, we are also aware of the 
“human resources” which are potentially 
the greatest asset of any state. Public 
interest in education is very evident. A 
legislative study committee is now en- 
gaged in research which should result 
in a much improved school program. 
Some reorganization and consolidation 
will likely improve the instructional pro- 
gram, but our people are moving ahead 
now to provide more of the “cultural” sub- 
jects within the framework of our present 
educational system. Teachers are eager 
to provide more opportunities for art and 
music experiences in the classroom. In- 
stitutions of higher learning are feeling 
the impact of this cultural surge, as evi- 
denced by large classes in music and art 
education. 

Here is Mississippi the new certifica- 
tion program will call for a minimum 
requirement of three semester hours in 
Fine Arts for all teachers. In addition to 
this, all elementary education majors will 
take specialized courses entitled “Music 
for Children” and “Art for Children” 
with emphasis on practical techniques 
which will encourage active and enjoyable 
experiences for children. All music teach- 
ers are now required to take a minimum 
of sixty semester hours of college prepa- 
ration for a temporary certificate to teach 
music, while the standard certificate is 
based on graduation from an institution 
approved for teacher education. 


+ 


The University of Mississippi has two 
new string teachers this year who are 
devoting much time to promotion of 
string classes in our public schools. 
Arthur Kreutz, a Prix de Rome winner 
in composition, is teaching strines on the 
campus, while another new faculty mem- 
ber, Frank Crockett, Jr. is organ- 
izing and directing community orchestras 
through the University Extension De- 
partment. Large string classes have been 
started in Clarksdale, Greenwood, and 
Greenville. The fourth annual all-state 
orchestra festival will be held at the 
University this year, under the direction 
of William Hoppe, of Delta State Teach- 
ers Collere.* 

Mississippi Southern College is afford- 
ing leadership in many fields of music. 


The college is preparing many of our 
music teachers. Performing groups found 
on the campus at MSC include a resident 
string quartet, a little symphony, concert 
and marching bands, opera groups, and 
other fine choral ensembles. The legisla- 
ture recently approved plans for a half- 
million dollar Fine Arts building at 
Southern. Mississippi State College for 
Women has a fine music department under 
the direction of Sigfred Matson. Our 
church-related colleges are rapidly im- 
proving and expanding their music de- 
partments. The fifteen state-supported 
junior colleges are moving forward with 
increased activities in music. 

Recently, Rogie Clark, music de- 
partment head at Jackson College (one 
of our leading Negro colleges), received a 
Ford Foundation grant to do additional 
study and then return to Mississippi and 
work with our office in the State Depart- 
ment of Education in an effort to improve 
music instruction in the Negro schools. 

Many of our smaller cities now have 
good community concert and lyceum at- 
tractions. Jackson’s Civic Opera Society 
produces a grand opera each season, using 
local talent almost exclusively. The only 

“imported” singer this year is David 
Poleri, who will sing the tenor lead in 
Faust. The Jackson Symphony Orches- 
tra is now working with the Junior 
League to provide concerts for children 
each season. 

Our high school music festivals have 
grown steadily, under the joint leadership 
of the Mississippi Music Educators Asso- 
ciation and the Mississippi High School 
Activities Association. Music events are 
coordinated through the MHSAA, under 
a full time executive-secretary. W. B. 
Kenna of Lexington. The MHSAA is 
supported by a small membership fee 
from each participating school plus a per- 
centage of gate receipts obtained from 
events sponsored by the association. The 
state is divided into eight regions. Piano 
and choral festivals are held in each of 
these eight regions, followed by state 
festivals. Band and orchestra solo and 
ensemble events are held on a regional 
basis, followed by the annual state com- 
petition-festival. The junior colleges also 


*Editorial Note: The report of prog- 
ress in development of interest in or- 
chestra and strings is highlighted by the 
following comments extracted from com- 
murications recently received at the 
JOURNAL office from faculty members of 
the University of Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Music and the University De- 
partment of Extension: 

“Through expanded programs on and 
off camvus, there is an attack on all 
facets of the ‘string problem.’ The newly 
organized University Orchestra rave its 
first concert in November 1952. The con- 
ductor, Mr. Kreutz, hesides his camnas 
work, has a class of some twenty-five 
string pupils in Oxford. A pilot string 
instruction program set up by the Ex- 
tension Department in three Delta towns 
(Clarksdale, Greenwood. Greenville) un- 
der direction of Mr. Crockett has nearly 
150 nunils, each of whom pays a small 
fee for his two lessons weekly and buys 
his own instrument. (Extra lessons were 
requested on Saturdays and during the 
year-end holidavs.) Extension is sub- 
sidizing the cost of the program to the 
extent desired: exnects to employ more 
teachers. extend the plan to other areas 
of the state.” 
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have annual band and choral festivals. 
These festivals have done much to take 
music “closer to the people” of our state. 
We have had a few grade-school music 
festivals in recent years, but plans are 
being made now for annual County-Wide 
Festivals of Fine Arts among the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A recent adoption of high school text- 
books included basal textbooks for high 
school credit courses in band, orchestra, 
mixed chorus, boys’ chorus, girls’ chorus, 
general music, theory, and harmony. 

It has been this writer’s privilege to 
work closely with the Mississippi Music 
Educators Association, which has made 
vital contributions to the state-wide music 
program. Naturally, the MMEA is affili- 
ated with MENC, and has more than 
tripled its membership in the past three 
years. We believe in the purpose and 
function of our MENC and are proud of 
our relationship as a geographical and 
organizational unit of the Conference. 

The future promises even “more music 
for Mississippi,” as we continue to work 
for a better and more complete program 
of education in home, school, church, 
and community life. 





NATIONAL ANTHEMS, by Paul Nett, 
translated by Alexander Gode. [New 
York: Storm Publishers, Inc.] 216 pp. 
Illustrated, index. $3.50. 

Dr. Nettl has written a compact and in- 

formative survey of the national songs 

of most of the countries of the world. 

Although any one of many of these na- 

tional anthems could be made the sub- 

ject of a book, and although the indi- 
vidual songs are often discussed very 
briefly, it is definitely a valuable contri- 
bution to have the entire literature of 
patriotic songs included in one volume. 
Equally important are musical examples 
of the anthems with their texts. They 
give the reader the opportunity to sing 
and play these songs and to make his 
own discoveries in this wealth of musical 
material of patriotic sentiment. One un- 
fortunate feature of the otherwise fine 
book is the extremely small print size 
that makes reading a definite hardship. 

With this one reservation, this study of 

national anthems can be highly recom- 

mended.—George Bielow 


MUSIC AND MAESTROS, by John K. 
Sherman. [Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press.] 357 pp. Illustrated, 
index. $3.75. 

John K. Sherman, arts editor of the 

Minneapolis Star and Tribune, has writ- 

ten the authoritative story of the Min- 

neapolis Symphony Orchestra, one of the 
great orchestras of the United States. 

Beginning at the turn of the century, 

this is the story of the growth of a 

great musical aspect of our culture, told 

in a narrative rich in description, with 
humorous anecdotes, and vividly point- 

ing out the many obstacles such a 


~ cultural project faced in this country. 


The story is intimately connected with 
the lives of the five great conductors who 
have shaped this orchestra’s musical des- 
tiny: Emil Oberhoffer, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, Eugene Ormandy, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, and the present director, Antal 
Dorati. 

Although this is the story of an or- 
chestra, it can also be viewed as the 
story of music in America, and so viewed, 
the book becomes intensely gratifying 
reading in the adventure of music in the 
United States—George Bielow 
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FESTIVAL MUSIC 
for Band & Chows 


F.B. Sym. B. chorus 

Born to Be Free (Hymn to America)......Williams........ 4.00 6.00 .20 
(Unison or two-pt $.18) 

Dry Bones (Chorus Optional).................. Yoder ............ 4.00 6.00 15 

Joshua (Chorus Optional)........................ Y oder ............ 4.00 6.00 .20 

Lift Up Your Heads (Coleridge-Taylor) arr. Buchtel.... 4.00 6.00 20 

Festival Finale (God of Our Fathers)......Maddy............ 4.50 6.50 18 


(Also for orchestra—F.O., $4.50. Sym. O., $6.50) 


NEW BOOKS 
by Beatrice & Max Krone 


MUSIC PARTICIPATION in the Elementary School 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION in the Secondary School 


Here are ideas for your immediate use presented clearly and illustrated with 
practical examples. 
Prices of each book 


Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 
HARMONY FUN with the AUTOHARP 


A delightful collection of folksongs with simple accompaniments for the Auto- 
harp and detailed instructions for playing this simple, effective instrument. 


Price $1.00 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO, Publisher 
223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 




















The WM. KRATT 


MASTER 
KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH 
INSTRUMENT 


Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS — 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 


13 NOTES 
TUNED A-440 


3 MODELS 


MK1.-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision-tuned to A-440 
—full chromatic scale. Heavily nickel-plated cover—embossed 
notations top and bottom for easy selection of pitch ‘note de- 
sired. Patented tone chambers. 

A sanitary all-blow circular pitch pipe — embodying the 
most exacting requirements of director, teacher, student and 
professional musician. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER FOR WM. KRATT CATALOG No. 53M @ 





MADE IN AMERICA BY 


UNION, N. J. 


WM. KRATT CO. 
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CHOIR DIRECTORS!! 
NEW, UNIQUE— 


a periodical devoted exclusively to 
doing the gigantic job on choral 
literature you've always wanted 
done for you - - - 


«New Choral Music« 


SACRED and SECULAR 


A MONTHLY COMPREHENSIVE 

GUIDE TO THE NEW CHORAL RE- 

LEASES OF ALL PUBLISHERS IN- 
GENIOUSLY CHART-INDEXED 


NEW CHORAL MUSIC 


offers the discriminating 
director-—every month: 


@ A COMPLETE AND AUTHORITA- 
TIVE RECORD OF CHORAL 
LITERATURE 
concise, detailed information about each 
newly published composition in convenient 
chart-index form 

@ ALL INFORMATION BETWEEN 
THE COVERS OF ONE 
PERIODICAL 
there are almost 100 publishers of choral 
music in the country 

@ AID IN EFECTIVE PROGRAM 
PLANNING 
spot, at a glance, the precise selections 
that fit your musical needs 

@ A PERMANENT REFERENCE 
SOURCE 
retain your coples— information always 
there when you need it, in easy-to-find 
manner 

@ REVIEWS OF OUTSTANDING 
COMPOSITIONS 
critical remarks about the outstanding 
selections of the month of the various 
classifications and levels of difficulty 

@ GUIDE TO EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL PURCHASING 
locate, In just a few minutes, the one ar- 
rangement out of the five or six offered 
that fits your budgetary needs 

@ SPECIAL FEATURES AND 
SERVICES 


all queries on published choral music 
answered by personal correspondence— 
periodic liste s of new books, magazine 
articles, records etc., of interest to the 
choral and choir director 


the "WHAT'S WHAT IN 
CHORAL LITERATURE” 
A year's subscription costs only 
$3—12 issues. Assure the uninter- 
— delivery of NEW CHORAL 
MUSIC by mailing—foday—the 
subscription blank below. 


A "MUST" FOR PURCHASERS 
OF CHORAL MUSIC 








! NEW CHORAL MUSIC 
1200 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
] Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


! 
| 
l Please note enclosed remittance in amount of $3 | 
j fr a year’s subscription—i2 issues—to NEW | 
CHORAL MUSIC. (Remittance by check or M.0. 
payable to NEW CHORAL MUSIC) 
I 
| 
| 


! NAME (print) ...................... a Sn 
| ADDRESS . pememnneniitl — 


! city ZONE......STATE.............. 
(note enclosed 10c in coin 
| ‘ind handling) 





M([}—Send 
for postage 
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The Quintet That Doubles In Brass 


to a quintet that plays thirty-four 

brass and woodwind instruments— 
this is the progress of five boys and girls 
who hope to become public school music 
teachers. It has all been done in less 
than a year and a half. 

It all started in the fall of 1950 when a 
sophomore girl, Phyllis Lagerberg, re- 
marked to her instrumental teacher that 
she wanted to be a music teacher but 
doubted that a snare drummer could 
make it. Phyllis was a better than average 
drummer, but she agreed that it was 
quite a jump from swinging a pair of 
sticks to directing a group of ambitious 
youngsters who hope to become proficient 
musicians. 

At the suggestion of the director, R. 
Clayton Chartier, the young lady tried 
a Bb soprano saxophone. She began to 
practice the instrument in November, 
and in a remarkably short time became the 
best saxophone player in the eighty-piece 
high school concert band. She started the 
Eb horn immediately with no detrimental 
effect to the sax performance or the 
drum technique. Bassoon and clarinet fol- 
lowed in quick succession with a shift 
from the Eb horn to cornet. 

it soon was discovered that school 
schedules did not provide time for instruc- 
tional, experimentation of this sort so at 
the suggestion of Phyllis, and a few others 
who were beginning to show interest, a 
special rehearsal group began to meet 
at 6:00 a.m. each day. In spite of the 
hour the group increased in numbers. 
How is this sort of thing kept going? 
By progress, by learning to do new things. 
How long will it last? That remains to 
be seen. It has grown from a few in one 
small class to two classes which meet on 
alternate days with one day set aside for 
special individual help. 

No doubt some directors will say this 
is an unholy hour to begin a day already 
busy both for the musicians and for the 
instructor. The director’s response to 
such a response is the same as that of the 
youngsters who rise early, snatch a bite, 
and dash to rehearsal—“One has to like 
this sort of thing to keep up the pace.” 

It may be well to note here that every 
skill Phyllis acquired on one instrument 
was quickly and easily adapted to each 


Fe" a snare drum and a few reeds 


successive instrument, whether reed or 
brass. Shortly after she pioneered in the 
doubling field, other sophomores began to 
try their efforts. Larry Bean, another 
sophomore, played a clarinet, but he took 
up the oboe and cornet. He soon became 
the most proficient oboist in school, sur- 
passing struggling musicians who had 
tried to master the instrument for as 
long as three years. 

A few observations may be in order at 
this point. First, the students who are 
working hard in the doubling field hope 
to become public school music teachers; 
second, they are willing to sacrifice for 
their music; third, they believe in their 
ability to progress and in their instructor 
and the challenging course he has set up 
for them; fourth, the director believes in 
them because of their very evident prog- 
ress and success; fifth, the enthusiasm of 
the performers continues to grow rather 
than diminish; and, finally, the director 
believes in his own methods. 

Another member of the quintet was a 
bass clarinet player who began to play a 
tenor sax and soon started the slide trom- 
bone. He learned the slide positions 
almost without help, and in less than a 
month had a range to D and Eb and 
played in tune. Since then he Has become a 
good section man on trombone. Recently, 
with better than average success, he has 
taken up the French horn, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “burble” horn. 

Another sophomore came into the group 
as an alto sax and clarinet player. After 
pondering the doubles problem for some 
time, he began to try the bassoon and bass 
horn, and experienced the same success as 
the others. Concept of tone was ready- 
made and waiting for him to blow the 
first note on the bassoon. 

Another sophomore girl came into the 
group as a clarinet player and soon 
played alto sax with a degree of pro- 
ficiency comparable to that on the clarinet. 
In a month after her first trial on the Eb 
horn, she had learned the fingerings and 
was getting a pleasing tone. It was a 
short jump from there to the baritone 
horn, the instrument needed for the brass 
quintet. 

It should be understood that these peo- 
ple are not all first-chair quality on all 





The Doubles Ensemble. Left to right—Fred Hutchins, Barbara Teas, Larry Bean, Phyllis 


Lagerberg, Clifford Gross 
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their doubles at present, but their director 
feels sure each could progress to that 
position in the band if left on one instru- 
ment for any length of time. If this 
ss of learning as much as possible 


roc 

out all the instruments, and trying to 
become adept with each new double, can 
be continued through their college years, 
what better foundation is there for suc 
cess in teaching public school music: 


They are taught that the teacher aed Id 
be able to play any instrument better than 
the first chair musicians in any section of 
the band. That is the belief of the instru- 
mental director and he has, by example, 
been able to instill that ambition into those 
who are working toward the teaching 
profe ssion. 

By the beginning of the second semester 
in 1951-52 the junior group numbered 
sixteen. Not all of them hope to become 
music teachers but are interested in 
doubles and better music for their own 





Brass Quintet 


enjoyment. The sophomore section num- 
bers thirty-two, and they are going ahead 
in the same manner as the older group. 
The main motivation all along has been to 
try to become the best music teacher pos- 
sible. This, coupled with the knowledge 
that each aspiring musician was learning 
a combination of instruments known to no 
other student in Salina High, has proved 
to be a powerful incentive for teen-agers. 

On January 12, 1952, this quintet ap- 
peared before a group of high school and 
college music supervisors and directors at 
Hutchinson, Kansas. A week later they 
demonstrated their versatility before more 
music directors and the college band at 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas. 
Since that time, the school authorities, 
Mr. Chartier, and even members of the 
quintet have literally been swamped with 
requests from high schools and colleges 
for demonstrations of their skills and 
techniques. 

Some of the college band and orchestra 
directors have sent word that the work 
being done here seems incredible, and next 
to impossible to achieve in such a short 
time. Two have said they would not have 
believed it could be done if it had not been 
demonstrated before their eyes. 

The principal worth of the quintet to 
the school instrumerital department, aside 
from the matter of being the best musi- 
cians their talents will allow, is to function 
as the backbone for the instrumental 
groups. They form the basic element for 
the “Symphonettes,” a group of picked 
musicians who can play music to fit any 
type of occasion. This is an enthusiastic, 
flexible group that can play music written 
for concert band, straight arrangements of 
popular tunes, pep band music, orchestra- 
tions, special numbers, and accompani- 
ments for vocal groups. 

The success with which the first five 
young musicians were able to master tech- 
niques on several instruments has been a 
delightful experience to the director and 
especially to the students themselves. 


—Ausrey E. Bircer, publications and 
public relations, Salina High School, 
Salina, Kansas. 
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Sherlone alae 3 : 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS _ 
and BECKWITH PIANOS 


Since 1894, Silvertone Musical Instruments have been made for 
Sears by the best-known manufacturers in the world! Only instru- 
ments of the highest quality bear the name of Silvertone! Write — 
for the new full color Silvertone catalog today—featuring « over 
150 items for band and orchestra at typical Sears savings! 


MAIL COUPON FOR SILVERTONE CATALOG 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
925 S. Homan Avenue, Dept. 657 
Chicago, Illinois 









Please mail free Silvertone Musical Instrument Catalog. 
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CHAMOIS SWAB 


for clarinet and flute 


will not tear or jam in the bore 


PENZEL, MUELLER &CO.. Inc. long island city 6, new york 
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1953 NIMAC Solo and Ensemble Lists Now Available. See Page 76. 
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Music Division of 


Educational Placements 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue 
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Music Education versus 
Solfeggio 


Boys and girls, if you will open your 
music books to page twenty-three, you 
will find a song there that I know you 
will enjoy singing and learning. As you 
see, it is about a cuckoo clock. After we 
learn the song we can have lots of fun 
imitating the cuckoo in the clock. But be- 
fore we can sing this song, I think that 
it would be nice if we, or some of us, 
could figure out the tune of the song. 
If you will notice, the song starts and 
ends on do, and do is on the first line, 
Also, if you will notice carefully, the notes 
go up for awhile; stay up for three notes; 
then come down again to rest on do. At 
the end of the song there are three cuckoo 
calls just as the cuckoo sings “cuckoo.” 
The cuckoo sings a little tune that sounds 
like this: (teacher sings: sol-mi, sol-mi, 
sol-mi). Remember that the names of the 
notes are do, re, mi, fa, and sol. This is 
the way that they sound ...I shall give 
you do and then as you “figure out” the 
tune and sing it, I shall listen to you as 
you sing this nice song- about the cuckoo 
clock. Here is do... Ready, Sing! 


ao 


F you wish, read this little speech 

aloud, allowing time for your second- 

graders to turn to the page, which can 
take at least a minute or more, and you 
will find that it will take about two min- 
utes to say. It is a nice little speech, but 
that is all. And yet how many times | 
have said it, you have said it, or you 
have seen and heard another teacher say 
it. And have you watched the children 
while it is being said? I have, entirely too 
many times. I have seen the children open 
their books and, sure enough, it was a 
likely looking song, but upon hearing that 
before they could sing the song or have 
it sung to them, they would have the 
pleasure of “figuring-out” how the tune 
should go, the scene had changed. Have 
you seen and heard some of the books 
slam, some of the pages beginning to turn, 
or seen a child’s attention wander else- 
where for entertainment, such as gazing 
out the window? Or maybe you have 
heard children, as I have, who are not 
quite so considerate, say: “Oh, let’s sing 
a good song!” or “Teacher, Bob is pinch- 
ing me!” But then, you are a teacher, too, 
and you know all the wonderful words 
that can issue from the mouths of babes. 

If this has happened to you and is still 
continuing to happen, I would say, and 
not too politely, that you are certainly 
much slower than those children. Here 
they have had those wonderful music 
books just three months and already they 
have learned that they usually just do 
not care for those “figuring-out” songs. 
In fact, in some books they have already 
noted that “those” songs have a little 
word under the title, warning them that 
it is a note song, or in other words—a 
“figuring-out” song. Also, they have al- 
ready learned that in some of these books 
they usually like some of the songs that 
have the word rote under the title, what- 
ever that means. 

Yes, it is drudgery. After much prod- 
ding, maybe you can get a semblance of 
a tune out of a few children, while the 
others are day-dreaming, or bedlam has 
come close to breaking loose. Yet we, as 
music educators, are still indulging in les- 
sons of this type. We are making out 0 
music in most general music classes the 
study of a specialized area. Our emphasis 
is still on the technicalities of a system of 
notation. The love of music, especially 
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songs, does not evolve from the study of 
solfeggio. The love of music, specifically 
songs, comes from the responses to 
rhythm, tone, and words. And yet we still 
try to make children love music by ap- 
proaching it in this fashion. 

This type of approach is unmusical. In 
teaching songs in this way, we are saying 
in essence that children enjoy songs pri- 
marily because they can read the musical 
notation. Indeed, this is not the reason 
that they like to sing. They have enjoyed 
singing for many years previous to these 
experiences because they enjoy their re- 
sponses to rhythm, tone, and words. We 
enjoy cooking not because we can read a 
recipe, but because by cooking the things 
we like we enjoy eating more. By singing 
the songs we like and participating in 
other varied areas of musical enjoyment, 
we enjoy the responses to the songs and 
other related musical areas; this is the 
enjoyment of music. True, by following a 
recipe we may be able to perfect our art 
of cooking. Likewise. by being able to 
read music we may be able to vary and 
participate more fully in the various areas 
of musical enjoyment. 


+ 


For example, after the cuckoo song 
has been taught by rote, when playing 
rhythm instruments students may discover 
that by tapping or playing their instru- 
ments in a certain fashion the sounds 
(pitch) heard are like the tick-tock of 
a clock, or that by playing on two differ- 
ently pitched glasses they can play and 
hear the sounds of “tick-tock.” After some 
experimentation with the sounds of differ- 
ent objects, they might wish to set up a 
pattern of participation by playing the 
“tick-tocks” on different instruments, i.e., 
the sticks of the rhythm band may play 
three “tick-tocks”; another group of chil- 
dren may imitate the sound of the “tick- 
tocks” three times on water glasses or 
jars, while still another group may, by 
clapping cupped hands, play and make the 
sounds of “tick-tock” three times. To fa- 
cilitate skill and precision the teacher 
may write the sol-mt pattern on the black- 
board three times and ask the children to 
watch the notes and play them in sep- 
arate groups as she points out the tonal 
pattern. 

This approach to music reading is not 
unmusical. Its-basis is tonal and rhythmic 
play and experimentation; thus it fosters 
musical awareness. It encourages group 
participation and group learning as a 
whole, rather than encouraging or allow- 
ing an individual, or a small group of in- 
dividuals, to monopolize a learning situa- 
tion. 

Have you ever thought about the time 
that is really wasted when this previous 
method of teaching is used? Taking the 
basis of thirty in your class, suppose that 
you have ten children—which is unusual 
—who actually help you to “figure-out” 
the tune of a song, and that you spend at 
a minimum a period of five minutes. 
Twenty of your pupils are just sitting, 
wasting one hundred minutes of collective 
time. Is this the purpose of music educa- 
tion in the school curriculum? 

Emphatically it is not. The teaching of 
a notational system in the general class- 
room area should be built only on the basis 
of need, presented in a manner to be un- 
derstandable on the particular grade level. 
The music period in the curriculum of 
the classroom has many more important 
purposes than the teaching of a notational 
system. 

In our thinking as music educators we 
must seriously consider what the im- 
portance of music is in the general cur- 
riculum. Is there really a need for music 
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**4 distinct contribution to music education...’ 





The 


HARMOLIN 


® Beautiful true tone 
© Wide chordal range 


price $44.75 


Includes a beautiful case, 
shipping charges and federal 


excise tax. 
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_—says 
Dr. Alex H. Zimmerman 
Director of Music Education 
San Diego City Schools 


Teachers are enthusiastic about 
the sensational new Harmolin. “A 
real musical asset,” says one. “A 
compact package of essential music 
materials,” says another. 
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Schools and institutions every- 
where are discovering the wonders | ae 
of the Harmolin. At home, too, 
this simple yet complete instrument 1h 
provides delightful entertainment x 
+ « « comes complete with instruc- 
tion manual and song book. 


Free illustrated booklet on re- 
quest. Write today to 


The HARMOLIN Company 
P. ©. BOX 157, POINT LOMA STATION 
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MOUTHPIECE 
FOR 
SAXOPHONES 


WITH THE 
“MAGIC CHAMBER” 


No other saxophone mouth- 
piece like it! Unique in design, 
inside and out, the Comet “modern 
tone” secret lies in its “Magic Chamber” 
— the long, narrow throat engineered to 
produce that compact, vibrant tone with just 
the right amount of edge. Has extra-long 
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in the classroom, what is this need, are 
we fulfilling this need, and more impor- 
tant, how are we fulfilling it? 

The one important and general an: ver 
is that music is one of the few area: of 
participation by the group as a whoi: in 
which there is general enjoyment and 
pleasure. Our purpose is to take this unj- 
versal innate response to rhythm and ione 
and use it as a basis of musical growth, 
growth which recognizes that there js no 
differentiation between the “means and 
the ends.” The “ends” of this dev elop: nent 
are musical participation and enjoym ent, 
and our “means” to our “end” is foster- 
ing musical participation and enjoyment. 
To use an example, when you wish to 
create a secondary color you combine two 
primary colors. The primary colors have 
become altered; however, they are stil] 
there. Neither is in its original form, yet 
each is there in a different enriched form, 
In our program of musical growth we 
can enrich our innate enjoyment of 
rhythmical and tonal responses by con- 
tributing to them those experiences which 
foster their continued enjoyment. 

Our aim in music education is to see in 
how many ways and areas we can promote 
this musical response’ and enjoyment 
through general participation in singing, 
listening, rhythmic play, and creative ex- 
pression, building a background of musical 
skill only as it fits into each area, not as 
a separate entity of study. No skill area 
can be studied as an individual item. The 
program of musical growth and develop- 
ment, as a part of the general educational 
curriculum, is for all students. Our aims 
and methods must focus around the ex- 
periences that promote general musical 
growth through musical responsiveness in 
all of its various areas. 

There can be madness in any method, 
yet need there be any conscious madness 
in our music methods? 

—Epna BLETHEN, critic teacher in the 
demonstration school and instructor of 
music methods at Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg. 


Teaching vs. Cramming 


VERY serious music teacher conducting 
private lessons or class work must 
constantly analyze his teaching meth- 

od to determine if he is “teaching” in the 
true educational sense of the word, or 
if his instruction has fallen into the bad 
status of “cramming.” 

Do we sometimes forget that we can- 
not teach anyone anything in the sense 
of being able to lodge knowledge in 
another’s mind? We cannot use a funnel 
to pour facts into another’s mind, al- 
though that is what many students ex- 
pect. But we can stimulate a pupil's 
mind to learn—this constitutes real teach- 
ing. Therefore, we must remember: We 
cannot teach others but we can help them 
to learn. 

I believe that the chief ingredient of 
good teaching is attention. We can never 
succeed in teaching unless we can com- 
mand the attention of the pupil in every- 
thing that he does at his lesson and while 
he is away from us. The wise teacher 
will see that attention characterizes the 
whole lesson. It is far better to have 
fifteen minutes of good attention than 
thirty minutes of passive receptivity. It 
is so wise to have a midway pause in the 
lesson if only to relax the mind and body 
for a few minutes—even a good stretch 
can help pupils to attend for the rest 
of the lesson. 

While we all want to do real educa- 
tional teaching there is a great tendency 
for us to ‘become crammers. In our 
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desire to get students to perform well, 
we make them carry out the details of 
expression and interpretation which seem 
desirable to us. We fail to show or to 
stimulate the students to express their 
own feelings. 

Especially with the slow and unmusical 
student we try to cram rather than io 
teach. Most of them are willing to be 
crammed since it takes much more time 
and effort to work things out for them- 
selves. They becorne passive to the 
crammer-type of teacher. So in our 
eagertiess for the pupils’ progress we 
take away their individuality, and they 
become automatic devices for carrying 
out our own thoughts and wishes. We 
can readily see that there is no mind- 
training in cramming, no abiding influ- 
ence. The students’ performances are 
rarely effective because they are merely 
imitations and not their own. 


a 


To do real educational teaching then, 
we must command and create attention 
at all times. We must stimulate the 
mind so that the student’s own intelli- 
ence and his own will may guide his 
ll both musically and technically. 
We must not turn him into an automaton. 
but must prompt him to grow irto an 
intelligent, musical being. 

I feel that attention and adherence to 
the following music principles will help 
the teacher, whether experienced or a 
beginner, to be a better educator. These 
principles apply to most music teaching, 
whether for piano, singing, or teaching 
band or orchestra instruments. 


aa 


Real Practice vs. Strumming. One 
must immediately give the pupil a clear 
idea of the difference between “real prac- 
tice” and “strumming.” We must realize 
that the average student has a fixed idea 
that piano practice, for instance, is purely 
a gymnastic exercise; he usually believes 
that by going over and over the exercise 
often enough, it will finally “do itself” 
without his thinking about it at all. In 
other words, he is strumming instead of 
doing real thinking. This automatic 
practice proves quite useless, even for 
the techniques—and quite deadly for good 
musical playing. By such strumming the 
student acquires bad habits of mind and 
very poor tone. 

Everyone needs constantly to be at- 
tentive if he is to play with any degree 
of success, No attempt at replaying a 
number should be made unless there is a 
constant effort to do it better. We never 
have real practice then, unless the brain 
is intelligently directing at all times. 


Listening. Attentive listening must 
characterize the lesson and the practice 
periods. There is nothing more fatal to 
our musical sense than allowing ourselves 
and our pupils to produce musical sounds 
without really listening to them. There 
are not too many “poor ears,” but there 
are many lazy and _ inattentive ears. 
Usually the teacher is at fault when 
students produce poor, hazy and incorrect 
sounds. The teacher has not heard the 
faulty sounds, so, likewise, the pupil will 
play incorrectly. The pupil can be taught 
early to hear the chord colors whether 
major, minor, diminished and augmented 
—just a start, but a good one. So many 
students are never conscious of the 
sounds they are making; the sound waves 
come to them as vague impressions. Just 
Stop a student suddenly upon a chord 
and ask him the color or quality. One 
will readily see by the slow or nega- 
tive identification that the student is not 
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really hearing. Also, one must show the 
student how to “pre-listen.” As he be- 
comes sensitive to sound, he must begin 
to anticipate just how he wants the 
phrase or chord to sound. 


Ear-Training. Any ear-training, to be 
practical, must be taught from the very 
beginning of music study and from the 
simplest steps. A pupil does not suddenly 
acquire a good ear, nor can he suddenly 
identify a series of sounds; there must be 
preparation and practice. 

There are many systems of ear-training 
in vogue, but unless we realize that ear- 
training is really mind-training, we will 
not make much progress in getting the 
student to hear. The ear will never truly 
hear unless the mind is actively identify- 
ing the sounds. 


Analysis. Constant analysis is neces- 
sary if the student is to improve his 
playing. By analysis I mean the highest 
type of concentration and discrimination, 
for without it much time is wasted. 
Any time a passage is played it should 
be for the purpose of knowing the pas- 
sage better, not only technically, but 
mentally and musically as well. Only 
by making the student analytical of his 
playing can we help him improve. The 
student will have to be his own teacher 
in his practice period. So often we do 
the analytical dissection; let the pupil 
learn to be his own critic and to know 
what should be done, both musically and 
technically. 


Example. The use of example can be 
a great help or a hindrance. Many 
teachers rely upon their own playing as 
an example for the student to emulate. 
While it can produce a real stimulation, 
it can also tend to make the pupil into 
an automatic machine which imitates the 
teacher. If you do use your own playing, 
be sure that it is an artistic example. 
Only by a fine performance can one stir 
aaa fire and enthusiasm in the 
pupil. 

xample without good explanation is 
usually ineffective. The pupil must un- 
derstand why certain techniques and in- 
terpretations are to be made. Only when 
he is shown the “why” can he give an 
expression of his own; then it will be a 
real individual performance because it is 
prompted by his own mind. 

Enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is one of the 
greatest characteristics which teachers 
must cultivate in themselves and at the 
lesson. One must appear at his best 
before his pupils in spite of ill health, 
trouble, or worry. There usually is one 
good thing in the lesson upon which one 
can favorably comment, This constructive 
comment will often serve as a spark 
which will stimulate the student to better 
work; everyone likes sincere appraisal. 
Enthusiasm is the spark which makes 
the whole leap into flame, and we shall 
be ineffective educators unless we can 
inspire our pupils. 


Technique. An inadequate technique 
can never produce a musical performance 
since it does not allow the student to 
express what he feels and thinks; imme- 
diately when the pupil is shown how to 
attend and to secure the proper technique 
the playing becomes more musical; the 
pupil who, perhaps, seemed hopelessly 
unmusical gradually seems to become en- 
dowed with more musical talent when a 
secure technique is attained. 

Diagnosis. A teacher must constantly 
diagnose and make clear the true cause 
of each fault. We dare not be careless 
in our diagnosis; we cannot hurriedly 
accept the first explanation that offers 
itself—to merely tell a student that a 
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passage sounds “sloppy” is a poor diag- 
nosis; we must find and show the stu- 
dent the reason the passage was not 
clear. The pupil must be told and shown 
why the fault had arisen and how to 
correct it. Only when we show the 
“why” and the “how” do we have true 
diagnosis. 

Musicianship. Musical playing is only 
attained through the development of 
musical imagination and judgment. But 
so many times teachers turn to a page 
and say “take this.” 

Only a few minutes are needed to 
clarify the type of a composition, whether 
a waltz, a mazurka, or a polonaise. A 
few suggestions as to history, composer, 
and form can stimulate the pupil’s in- 
terest and curiosity. No one learns un- 
less he is curious. Make a student sug- 
gest tempi and expression marks of his 
own. Play parts of the composition 
various ways and let him decide which 
one sounds the best. He will never play 
musically unless he has a chance to exer- 
cise his own judgment and imagination. 

I_ believe then that true educational 
teaching is helping people “how to at- 
tend and how to do—how to feel and 
how to perceive.” Only by adhering to 
these principles can we become true edu- 
cators and not crammers. 

—R. M. Goopsrop, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 


The Show’s the Thing 


NE of the higher education sub- 
O committees under the Music in 

American Education Committee 
Organization Plan is labeled “Music for 
the General College Student.” Last 
spring in Philadelphia, at the session 
devoted to this topic, panel members 
and audience were entertained by boys 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
“Mask and Wig” show. This was cer- 
tainly appropriate for campus musical 
shows offer an unexcelled means of 
helping college students find a healthy 
relationship with music. Musicals may 
even accomplish what the formal music 
appreciation course does not. 

Our small state college in Tennessee 
is a case in point. We have had a re- 
quired music section of a humanities 
core for four years, with some success. 
At least, it can be said that the students 
have now accepted it as a part of the 
required general education program—an 
attitude which contrasts sharply with 
the one of rebellion which we first en- 
countered. Yet there is evidence that 
our first musical show last spring 
offered a more vital approach to the 
problem of interesting the general col- 
lege student in music. 

Consider these facts: Less than one- 
fifth of those taking part, including the 
orchestra and soloists, were music ma- 
jors. Two-thirds of the girls of the 
chorus line had not hitherto participated 
ina campus musical organization. Orig- 
inal music was composed By a boy ma- 
joring in history and a girl in elementary 
education. Another girl who had mar- 
ried and planned to leave school re- 
mained long enough to write and 
produce a monologue that proved to be 
the hit of the show. Five members of 
the football team, who had evidenced 
some difficulty remembering when and 
where Music 201 met, contributed great- 
ly to the success of the production with 
their singing and dancing. Some mem- 

ts of the orchestra were motivated 
to make* remarkable improvement in 
technique during the period of rehears- 
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als. Faculty members commented on 
the number of students who had not 
taken part in any other campus activity 
who were here given a chance for par- 
ticipation. Warnings had been given 
about the uncooperative attitude of some 
of those involved in the show, but, work- 
ing under almost impossible handicaps 
in respect to off-stage space, movement 
of properties, fire hazards and the like, 
not one word was needed to anyone dur- 
ing a performance. The group got the 
trouper spirit. We even put the show on 
the road, performing at nearby Fort 
Campbell hospital for Korean veterans. 

It was not a great show by Broadway 
standards, but it was one of the most 
educational experiences the music de- 
partment had anything to do with last 
year. It made a real contact with music 
for a good many people without turning 
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It is by no 
means certain that the same thing can 


anyone against the art. 
be said of our music appreciation 
course aimed at the whole sophomore 
class. 

What results from participation in a 
show of this kind? In addition to other 
things already intimated some of the 
following might be considered : A mean- 
ingful experience of the relationship 
between poetry and music gives a better 
understanding of rhythm, mood, and 
form. Dancing and pantomime help fur- 
ther the understanding of these three 
artistic elements. Dealing with the prob- 
lems of costuming, lighting, and scenery 
in relation to music demonstrates the 
association of color and sound. Are not 
these some of the same things talked 
about in the music course for the general 
college stuuent? What difference if the 
music is not by Stravinsky or Debussy, 
if the contact is made? The national 
committee on “Music for the General 
College Student” agrees that in class- 
room procedure it is important to 
start where the students are and pro- 
ceed from there. Making the contact 
wherever possible is accepted as good 
theory. The musical show makes the 
contact almost inevitable. 

—CnHartes L. Gary, head, Music De- 
partment, Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tennessee; member, National 
Committee on Music for the General Col- 
lege Student. 
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Contemporary Music 
For Children 


T IS gratifying to the Committee on 
I Contemporary Music for American 

Schools to learn of the interest in the 
list of contemporary materials for high 
school and college choral and instru- 
mental groups, which was first released 
at the Philadelphia convention. This 
list represents the work of MENC com- 
mittees during 1944-46 and 1946-48, with 
certain revisions and additions made by 
the present committee. We feel this is 
a good start, but as yet nothing sne- 
cific has been done to reorganize similar 
lists at the elementary level. 

Those of you who attended our sec- 
tion meeting at Philadelphia will recall 
that one of the three talks presented 
was “Contemporary Music is for the 
Elementary School Too.” The speaker, 
Darline Critchlev, an elementary ell 
teacher, told of the enthusiasm her 
children had shown not only for listen- 
ing to certain contemporary composi- 
tions, but also for working out creative 
rhythms and for the actual singing of 
songs by contemporary composers. 

As is always true when one speaks 
of contemporary music, he finds certain 
confusion as to understanding just what 
is meant by the term “contemporarv.” 
I believe most of us could agree that the 
actual date of the composition is not as 
important as the style and general feel- 
ing of the music. Furthermore. music 
that is somewhat unconventional either 
as to tonality or rhvthm, or both, might 
well be considered “contemporary.” 

Little children are usually quite “un- 
conventional” in their spontaneous crea- 
tion of songs, but by the time they have 
completed two or three years of public 
school instruction, their vocabulary has 
many times been formalized into the 
tonic chord and major scale patterns 
Perhaps a few rote songs in minor will 
have been learned—perhaps the young- 
sters may have been encouraged to make 
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up sengs on the black keys, as part of a 
unit on Chinese or Indian music—but 
by and large the singing experiences 
probably have been on the conventional 
side. 

You may argue that this is a neces- 
sary state of affairs, since in many situ- 
ations the classroom teacher must do 
most of the music teaching. However, 
a teacher who is not a trained musician 
could certainly, with some guidance and 
help, carry out a listening program 
that would enrich the children’s experi- 
ence. In the rhythmic program con- 
temporary music could add considerable 
spice! I have the feeling, too, a song 
that has some unusual feature is many 
times more easily learned than some of 
the so-called reading songs. 

Now to get down to the real purpose 
of this writing: Would you be willing 
to do some experimenting in the use of 
contemporary music materials in your 
work with children, and then write and 
tell us your results? Perhaps some of 
you might like to have some suggestions 
as to where to begin. If so, send in your 
requests to the committee and we will 
try and see what we can do to help you. 

—ELIzABETH MELoy, chairman of the 
MENC Committee on Contemporary 
Music for American Schools, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


State-Wide Music Education 
In Minnesota 


HAT Is the real meaning or pur- 

pose of a state-wide music educa- 

tion project? Doesn’t music educa- 
tion blanket the entire state? What is 
lacking in our over-all music program 
in elementary, secondary and _ teacher- 
training areas? More questions could be 
cited and a host of problems listed to 
show that there is a definite challenge to 
educators in our state to evaluate our 
present status and to project into the 
future. 

During the past five or six years the 
Minnesota Music Educators Association 
has proposed the establishment of the 
office of state music consultant in the 
State Department of Education.( More 
recently, a vigorous and concerted cam- 
paign was launched, upon authorization 
of the MMEA, through the State Com- 
missioner of Education, to provide a 
state music consultant to be of service 
particularly (at the outset) to elementary 
teachers, both rural and urban. Un- 
fortunately, the campaign failed, even 
though it had reached the appropriation 
stage and was being readied for the 
legislative hopper. Space will not per- 
mit describing all the details of the many 
conferences, the reams of correspon- 
dence, the various avenues pursued in 
our effort to gain this important objec- 
tive. 

Minnesota has progressed well in the 
long-range effort to achieve high stand- 
ards and manifold experiences in music 
education for boys and girls in the state. 
The Minnesota Music Educators Associ- 
ation, through its board of directors, 
officers, and committees, has increased 
membership, clinics and conferences, has 
strengthened music education immeas- 
urably and has focused attention on the 
importance of defining philosophies, de- 
veloping and activating curricula, and 
pointing up the pertinent needs in rural 
and county areas. 

Even though the office of state con- 
sultant is still an unfulfilled objective 
there are other means or media to bring 
music education to greater fruition in 
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Contains: CONCERTO THEMES (a 
brilliant selection of melodies from the 
works of Tschaikowsky, Grieg, and Rach- 
maninoff)—BIRTHDAY BOUQUET (a 
variation treatment on the familiar chil- 
drens song)—LL CHOCLO (a famous 
favorite scored in modern tango idiom) 
—PRAIRIE LAMENT (an attractive 
setting of a popular Cowboy song)— 
HUMORESQUE (a streamlined rhythm- 
ic version of the Dvorak melody)—THE 
LONESOME ROAD (a slow blues set- 
ting of the Negro folk song)—LOVE’S 
DREAM MARCH (based on themes 
from Liszt’s “Liebestraume”)—VIEN- 
NA LIFE (themes from the Strauss 
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all Minnesota’s eighty-seven counties, 
There are challenges on every hand, as 
the following data proves. The state 
committee hopes to continue its effort on 
the basis of this information and will 
be requesting active help and support, 


Fifty county superintendents responded 
to a questionnaire to supply this data: 


Number of rural elementary teach- 

WR: iicncedeesbansengeeuiessecs 3,132 
Number of one-room schools ..... 2,218 
Average percentage of teachers 

adequately prepared to teach 


WEEE sscssaes eeeeces ee eeceees 36% 
Number of counties having annual 
county music festivals .......... 15 


Number of county superintendents 
favoring a state music supervisor 48 


+ 


113 teachers of 139 responded to an- 
other questionnaire to furnish this in- 
teresting information: forty-four use 
no text or guide and fifty-six of the 
schools have no music books for the 
children. 

Observations on the elementary level 
indicated that there is; in general: (1) 
lack of ample training and music back- 
ground on the part of many teachers; 
(2) lack of equipment; (3) lack of in- 
service training; (4) need for music 
institutes on the county level; (5) need 
for music institutes for county superin- 
tendents. 

On the secondary level, here are some 
of the points noted in studying the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire: (1) sched- 
ule problems in many schools; (2) need 
for curriculum study and revision; (3) 
several schools have understaffed music 
departments; (4) lack of space and 
equipment; (5) inadequate credit allow- 
ances; (6) more provision for wider 
participation in appreciation of good mu- 
sic in junior and senior high school; (7) 
inadequate budgets for music materials 
and teaching tools; (8) need for more 
integration with related arts and other 
subject areas; (9) lack of “know-how” 
in fostering string instruction in Class 
B and C schools. 


+ 


In the light of the foregoing over-view 
of some of the conditions needing the 
attention of our profession, what paths 
and procedures shall we follow? Here 
are several proposals which the State- 
Wide Music Education Committee plans 
to study and implement: 

1. Enlarge the present committee to 
include a representative from each teach- 
er-training institution and liberal arts 
college in Minnesota, a_ representative 
from the Association of County Superin- 
tendents, the Council of School Execu- 
tives, the MEA and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

2. Set up a program of in-service 
training on county and local levels. 

3. Organize more workshops through 
cooperation of colleges in various areas 
of the state as well as at the University 
of Minnesota. 

4. Urge county superintendents to or- 
ganize county festivals in counties where 
none have been held. 

5. Work in close cooperation with the 
State Department of Education in mat- 
ters of more equitable credit evaluation 
for applied music, revision of secondary 
curriculum and re-study of college en- 
trance requirements. 

6. Designate a music supervisor in each 
county to serve as consultant to the 
county superintendent in formulating 
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county music steering committees for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 

7. Schedule a series of workshops and 
specialized clinics on county or area 
levels to be organized and supervised by 
larger schools having space, facilities and 
personnel to accommodate the demand 
and specific needs requested by partici- 
pating teachers. 

8. Release mimeographed bulletins and/ 
or Gopher Music Notes to all superin- 
tendents and principals in Minnesota to 
keep them up to date on progress in 
music education. 

9. Publish a list of guides, textbooks, 
music materials and professional reading 
references in Gopher Music Notes and 
the MEA Journal. 

10. Urge full attendance ofall music 
educators at MMEA Clinics. 

11. Invite suggestions and recommen- 
dations from the MMEA constituency. 

12. Include special sessions at MMEA 
clinics expressly for teachers needing 
help in learning how to teach. 


+ 


We know we can count on our MMEA 
members to lend a helping hand when 
invited to accept a specific assignment 
in our proposed program. Eventually the 
results will speak loudly enough to at- 
tract attention to the urgent need for 
a state music consultant. There can be 
no doubt that we must continue the cam- 
paign for a state music consultant or a 
full-time extension worker in music from 
the University of Minnesota. 

The Minnesota Public School Music 
League, the University of Minnesota, 
the various colleges, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the MEA and the 
MMEA have contributed greatly over 
the years, but new challenges and prob- 
lems will exist so long as we have boys 
and girls eager for enjoyment and new 
experiences through music. 


Note: This article is abstracted by permission 
from an article in Gopher Music Notes, of- 
ficial state magazine of the Minnesota Music 
Educators Association, edited by Adolph White. 
The author, Paul O. Heltne, a former president 
of MMEA, is head of the music department in 
the Austin, Minn., public schools and was Min- 
nesota and North Central Division chairman of 
the MENC State-wide Music Education Program 





: >} a= : 

LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (right), former president of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, in conference with Roy 
Smith, Hamilton County superintendent 
of schools, and MENC associate executive 
secretary Vanett Lawler. Mr. Derthick 
and Mr. Smith are general co-chairmen of 
the 1953 MENC Southern Division con- 
vention committee. Dates for the Chatta- 
hooga convention are April 10-13. (Photo 
courtesy of The Chattanooga Times.) 
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--- the NEW, modern beginning 
Band Method by Prescott and Phillips 
















Here’s the NEW band method 
that speeds up learning proc- 
esses; provides a flexible teach- 
ing plan fitting YOUR ideas; 
has easy piano accompaniments; 
provides accomplishment charts 
to motivate progress. Melodies 
are given preference throughout 
+ +» contains enough melodies to 
make a course in itself. 





MUSIC CO. 
5 floors of music for EVERYBODY 
88 So. 10th Street, Minneapolis 3, Minn. ¢ 4 
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for your money— more in looks, finish, features 


Exclusive Distributors: TARG & DINNER, INC. 
The Wholesale Wlusic Center 


425 SOUTH WABASH AVE CHICAGO 
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yet So wnde’® 
it is the choice 
of many ‘‘pros”’ 








Bi, favorite with music supervisors from 
coast to coast... Fontaine offers a remarkable 
combination of qualities in one Clarinet— 
the easy response, the flawless intonation 
demanded by professional 
musicians—along with the 
big, full, rich tone, the sure, 
smooth easy playing action 
so encouraging to students. 
And all this at the really 
worthwhile saving that 
practical, sturdy Grenadilla 
or Eb make possible! 
No wonder so many y schools 
are satisfying the ever- 
growing student desire for 
Clarinets with Fontaines. 
Mail the coupon now for 
further details on the 
Boehm System A. Fontaine 
Clarinets — yours without 
obligation, of course. 





A. FONTAINE B¢ CLARINETS from 

France, traditional land of fine 

Clarinet mokers...in check-proof, 
Ebonite . 


4, 





fine quality Grenodilla wood . 


Featuring: Stabilized key ont, 
Strong nickel-silver keys. Deluxe 
plush-lined. French style case, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers 
Since 1883 








The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. Dept. 

60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, WN. Y. 

Please rush more interesting free facts 
about the inexpensive A. Fontaine 
Ebonite or Grenadilla Clarinets. 
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INEFFECTIVE TEACHING 


FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


r Is a wonder that some communities 
I tolerate the program of music educa- 

tion which one finds in the public 
schools. 

Assuming that the average school sys- 
tem in our state has had some form of 
music education for at least the past 
twelve years, then it is safe likewise for us 
to assume that every student has received 
some education in music by the time 
he is graduated from high school. But 
how effective has been our teaching? 
What percentage of our graduates know 
anything about music? How many young 
Americans can sing and play understand- 
ingly? Do we as music educators have 
some minimum standards that every boy 
and girl should know by the time they 
are graduated? 

+ 


Let us look at the facts. The average 
child spends 30 minutes on music each day 
in the pre-first grade. This is usually di- 
vided into a morning and an afternoon 
period of singing, musical games, and 
dances. This is a total of about 90 hours 
each year. In the first grade the amount is 
45 hours. In the second and third grades it 
is the same. In the fourth and fifth grades 
the total adds up to about 60 hours each 
year and in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades the amounts are about 72 hours 
each year. This is a grand total of 527 
hours of music instruction, paid for by the 
taxpayers’ money. By the time the child is 
graduated from the eighth grade he has 
spent considerable time with music and 
should be familiar with it. This is seldom 
the case. 

On the high school level a student 
receives 190 hours of instruction in each 
one-unit subject. There are outside assign- 
ments and all told the student masters a 
few skills and facts. In music we should 
expect the same high efficiency. 

The average high school student, after 
eight years of elementary training, sings 
a few songs—the melody of “Home on the 
Range” or “I’ve Been Working on the 
Railroad.” He usually knows a dozen or 
so of the latest popular songs and likes to 
sing them . . . but his knowledge of music 
which he has been taught in 527 hours of 
elementary school instruction is quite 
small. 

There will be those who point out the 
social benefits of the music program, the 
cultural advantages, and so on. These are 
all fine and are extremely important. But 
should not our student have some facts— 
yes, measurable facts—that he takes into 
his high school program with him? Are 
there not some minimum essentials that 
every child should know? 


+ 


If you have a feeling that your own 
work is better than we are assuming, take 
a check of your own grades. Do not just 
ask those few very interested children 
what they know—ask the little lad in 
the back row who never raises his hand 
and seldom raises his voice. Ask the lad 
who always tries to hide a comic book in 
back of his music book. Ask him what 
music means to him. Ask him to sing a 
little song with you. Does he know any- 
thing about music? 

Most of us who are engaged in elemen- 
tary teaching take a great deal of pride if 
we find a class that can answer several 


questions on theory and notation. But 
how many leaders in the class do the work 
and how many follow? Exactly how many 
know the answers? Do 80 per cent know 
that four sharps indicate the key of E, 
or do only the four or five very smart 
ones? Can you walk down the aisle and 
get the right answers, child after child? 
How many can sing two-parts in tune? 
Do you always have your better altos 
and sopranos sing those parts, or can 
you find 80 per cent of the class who can 
stand up four at a time—two on each part 
—and sing two-part songs? 


of 


This leads us to some basic questions, 
What should a child know after being ex- 
posed to music for 527 hours of instruc- 
tion? Can we as music educators agree 
upon some fundamentals? In the writer’s 
opinion there are ten suggestions : 

(1) Every child should know how to sing 
in tune. Perhaps the songs will have to be 
pitched in a low key—but aside from a 
physical or a mental handicap, every child 
can and should be taught to sing in tune. 

(2) Every child should love music, enjoy 
listening to it, and enjoy participating in it 
—either by singing and/or playing. 

(3) Every child should be able to rec- 
ognize all of the common instruments of 
the band and orchestra. If possible, and it 
should be possible, he should have had an 
opportunity to try to make a “noise” on 
most instruments himself. (Watch a child in 
the music room where the instruments are 
out for him to play.) 

(4) Each child should know something 
about the history and development of music. 
He should hear children’s stories about mu- 
sicians which make listening to music more 
interesting to him. 

(5) He should know simple notation— 
at least through the first three time patterns 
and should be able to play and/or sing 
simple songs with a minimum of help. 

(6) He should be able to “carry his own 
part,” if not entirely alone, then with the 
help of one other individual. 

(7) He should have experiences, firsthand 
if possible: listen to some outstanding band, 
orchestra, and choir. If this cannot be done 
in person it should be done via motion pic- 
tures, television, or some other form. 

(8) He should have the opportunity to 
create simple melodies with words, and 
have a sufficient background of theory to 
help him “set this music down.” (We listed 
the reading process in reverse here—if he 
can write it down, he can sing it—at least 
he hears it correctly.) 

(9) He should have free instruction on 
any instrument that he may choose. 

(10) He should have learned several 
social songs” which he can sing with others 
whenever they are together and desire to 


sing. 
+ 

If we are to become a great cultural 
nation, then every young American should 
measure up quite well to these opportuni- 
ties. 

If we were to compare education with 
business, we would rock the foundations 
of the academic world. Can you imagine 
a company making a product only to 
discover that out of every 100 started only 
ten finished the assembly line? And yet 
it is true that in some schools less than 
ten per cent measure up to our ten funda- 
mentals. What would happen in a factory 
where nine out of every ten pens that were 
manufactured had to be discarded because 
they would not write? If you think the 


“ 
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perceritage is much higher . . . have your 
senior high school assembly sing and lis- 
ten to those who are unable to sing in 


tune. | | j 
Not long ago it was my pleasure to | ODG 
take a group of 150 young Americans and 


within two hours mold them into a group 
But that sang two four-part songs. These 


; 
vork were not music majors—they were stu- 
nany dents in high school and college whose OR 
now major interest was agriculture. They sang 
¢ because the leaders had arranged for them 
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f. to sing. The songs were to their liking . ° : . ) 
and (which is quite an important item), and As recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians L 
vild? ow pe Yo to x. — where |} 
5 ey wanted to sing. en they were . oa : Se 
= asked to sing the hen and Seotiens parts, Roy Ringwald’s unique setting of aie, pe spir ‘| 
can one lad stated, “We are not music ituals and Biblical passages captures in words and music 
can majors”—but some at least learned to the hundred ds and ges of Holy Week, from the 
part carry the arts os a sorrow of the Passion to the exultation of Easter Morn. ; 
= — pte Tked ty ‘Adier ‘talking with This dramatic presentation for mixed chorus, piano and | 
several individuals it was evident that narrator is ideal for college, church, and high school use. | 
ions, very few could measure up to our ten Performance time: 14 minutes. 75¢ i] 
ex. fundamentals, and yet every one had had 
ruc- music in school for at least ten years. ALLELUIA - | 
pre The usual ten per cent were evident. ss - ty 
ter’s Without them we could not have sung From Anatol Liadoff's suite of Russian folk songs comes the inspiration for this | 
four-part music. About fifteen had sung spirited choral anthem for Easter. SATB 20c | 
sing in the school choirs. On this group fell the | 
>be responsibility of carrying the load. What WHEN | SURVEY THE WONDROUS CROSS | 
ma they did was good—but what can fifteen i 1 
shild do for a group of whom many admitted A hymn-anthem arrangement of this Lenten favorite, scored to be performed by |. | 
e. that they had never seen four-part music? mixed, male, treble or combined choirs. 20c il 
njoy To every music educator this should be a) 
in it serious business. Frankly, this music edu- Many more Fred Waring Easter selections are listed in j 
cator [the writer] said a few extra our complete catalogue, free on request. 


rec- prayers and found himself unable to get to 


3 sleep “es » solve the em] How P 
: m we have better, more efficient musi 
BD teaching? — Shawnee ress ine. 


lis Many of us fail to take a firm grasp on Deleware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 








are the situation. We teach a few songs in the 
first grade—five years later when we want \ 
ling to show how fine these singers are, we 
sic. still sing “A Little Ducky Duddle” or the 
mu- “Itsey Bitsey Spider.” We should feel as 





lore proud as if we suddenly discovered that 
1,000 boys and girls could enjoy eating ice i 
-_ cream cones merely because we held the 4s 


cone while they took their first lick. Some- 


a time try talking music in the fifth grade ° + 
wn | and watch the little eyes asking. “Mister, Westminster Choir College Library Selections 
the what are you talking about? 
Music education needs to face the truth. : 
= Either we need lower standards than our LET’S HAVE A SQUARE DANCE . Tomi Scott 312-40129 —$.30 
nd, ten fundamentals: or we need much better (Novelty chorus, Ten. solo (caller), medium, 
one teaching. You must take your choice. This optional square dance) 
Nic- writer believes that the minimum essen- 
tials must be taught if we can have a SUNRISE CALL .......... Tom Scott 312-40127 22 
. cultural America. _ . (Zuni Ceremonial song, SATB divided, Bar. 
r Music education is more than a diet of solo, piano and drum acc., unique, rhythmic, 
Re milk toast. We must teach every child the difficult) 
. fundamentals of music. If he can read 
ast third-grade material and if he can learn to PETER GRAY .......... Wynn York 312-40135 2 
multiply and divide, then he can learn (American folk song, a cappella, Ten. or Bar. 
e everything we have suggested for the solo, difficult) 
fundamentals of music education. 
ral At times each of us is ashamed of our IN PEACE AND JOY I NOW DEPART 312-40057 16 
Ts work. Occasionally we are ashamed of our David Fetler 
to professional standards. We should never (SSAATTB, a cappella, medium) 
be ashamed to face up to our responsibili- : 
ties. We must have effective teaching . . . Complimentary copies sent on request 


for every child. 
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This instrument is amazing—and it’s worth waiting for 





. .. for its wonderful flow of tone from register to register. 











for its perfect Bb and full, easily controlled throat tones 
THIS SIMPLE MECHANISM 
IS YOUR KEY 

TO EASY, DEPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE... 


Just think of it—no register key 
linkage either to the neckpipe 

or to the lower joint, no long rods 
to become bent or thrown out of 
adjustment, no connection key 

to snag or break. The Leblanc bass 
is the most economical to own 
because it is the most 
dependable and easy to play. 
U.S. Pat. Pending 


. . « yes, even for the beautiful “feel” of the Leblanc bass 

in your hands. It is no wonder that the Leblanc is preferred 
above all other makes, ani specified by name on the majority 

of school bids. Naturally, because Leblancs are in such demand, 
you may not always be able to get immediate delivery. So when 

the time comes, be sure to place your order early, and don’t 
be persuaded to accept a substitute. You'll be glad you planned 
in advance—you'll be glad you insisted on the best! 


Features, in addition to those illustrated, include: 
POWER-FORGED KEYS, LIVE CRISP KEY ACTION, 
ANCHORED POSTS, ADJUSTABLE MOUTHPIPE, CUP 
GUARD ON D AND Eb KEYS, MORE COMFORTABLE 
THUMB REST, BALANCE FOR SINGLE STRAP, CHOIC- 
EST MOZAMBIQUE GRENADILLA. 


Look for the genuine 
Leblanc trade mark. 
Beware of imitations! 
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Because D key is completely in- New register tube is above Half hole speaker aperature Independent post 9 
dependent, slurs and frills from wood body to eliminate permits same fingering as No posts on rings prevents 
E to D-B come easily, surely. An cracks. Precision fit (no cork) the soprano clarinet above binding due to climatic and 
exclusive Leblgnc advantage. neck plays in any position. high C-sharp. temperature changes. 


CROSS SECTION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES USING LEBLANC BASS CLARINETS 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute + Phoenix College, Arizona * University of Arkansas ¢* University of California * University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles * University of Florida * University of Idaho * University of Illinois * Indiana University * Evansville College, Indiana * Kansas State 
College + University of Louisville + Louisiana Stote University * Hope College + University of Michigan * Minnesoto State Teachers College * 
Central Missouri State College * Wesleyan University * Bowling Green, Ohio State University * Panhandle A & M College, Oklahoma «+ Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College * North Texas State Teachers College * Weber College, Utah * Brigham Young University. 'Itah * University of Wyoming 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, AND NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, WRITE G. LEBLANC CO., KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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Welcome 


HIS is a special message to the new MENC Student 

Member Chapters which have been enrolled this year 
and thus have become part of the oncoming group that 
will take over the affairs of music education in the years 
to come. In the spirit of the organization, we extend a 
hearty welcome to you and invite your participation in 
the state, division and nationai activities when you find 
it possible to do so. We can hardly expect to see every 
MENC student member in person at the 1953 Division 
Biennial Meetings, but hope a representative group from 
each chapter will be present. 

Below is given the list of twenty-six new chapters 
recorded since the opening of the 1952-53 school year, 
together with the assigned serial numbers and the names 
of the sponsors. Greetings to all of you on behalf of 
the MENC state, division and national officers and stu- 
dent membership counselors, and your colleagues in the 
great and constantly growing army of student members. 


Dorotuy G. KELLEY 
National Student Membership Counselor 


THE NEW CHAPTERS 


East Central Junior College Chapt. 74, Decatur, Mississippi. 
R. G. Fick. 

Kansas City Conservatory of Music Chapt. 300, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Herbert C. Mueller. 

West Texas State College Chapt. 302, Canyon, Texas. Lewis 
L. Stoelzing. 

Murray State College Chapt. 368, Murray, Kentucky. Josiah 
Darnall. 

Southern Missionary College Chapt. 377, Collegedale, Ten- 
nessee. Clifton V. Cowles. 

Grinnell College Chapt. 378, Grinnell, Iowa. Howard E. Ellis. 

Macalester College Chapt. 379, St. Paul, Minnesota. Mary 
Barbara Ferguson. 

Western Maryland College Chapt. 380, Westminster, Maryland. 
Philip S. Royer. 

Tennessee A & I College Chapt. 381, Nashville, Tennessee. 
W. O. Smith. 

Oklahoma A & M College Chapt. 382, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
L. N. Perkins. 
c Maryville College Chapt. 383, Maryville, Tennessee. Katherine 
rews. 

Guilford College Chapt. 384, Guilford College, North Carolina. 
Mrs. John B. Russell. 

Bethel College Chapt. 385, North Newton, Kansas. David H. 
Suderman. 

Morgan State College Chapt. 386, Baltimore, Maryland. Mrs. 
Dorothy H. Banks. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College Chapt. 387, Russellville, Arkan- 
sas. John H. Wainright. 

Wilkes College Chapt. 388, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Robert 


. Moran. 





“Numbers below 377 are reassigned from chapters which have been 
withdrawn 
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GEORGETOWN, KENTUCKY, COLLEGE 
Chapter No. 351 





STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
Chapter No. 319 





WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM, OREGON 
Chapter No, 157 
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STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, POTSDAM, NEW YORK 
Chapter No, 3 
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MENC PUBLICATIONS 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. The material, presented under twen- 
ty-six headings, was assembled by Sadie M. Rafferty, chair- 
man (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on Music in the 
Senior High School Curriculum, with the assistance of J. J. 
Weigand, chairman (1948-52) of the MENC Committee on 
Music in the Junior High School Curriculum; was organized 
and edited by Vanett Lawler, associate executive secretary 
of the MENC. 

First published in the November 1952 Bulletin of NASSP, 
“The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum” is now available in a separate pamphlet issued by 
MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond 
Burrows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with 
all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Handbook on 16 mm, Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and he!pful sugges- 
tions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Music in the Elementary School. a printing, with 
some additions, of The National Elementary Principal 
Special Music Issue, February 1951, published by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography 
prepared by the MENC Committee on Elementary School 
Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in_ the 
Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book. 12 pp. 15c per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Meseaneh Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10¢ each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


Radio in Music Education. Annotated bibliography. A 
report of the Committee on Radio in Music Education, a 
division of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 
Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948-51. 12 pp. 25c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education 
1932-1948, with . oy 1948-50. Some 2,000 titles 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, prepared 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 96 pages and cover. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators. Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Minneapolis College of Music Chapt. 389, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Mary Barbara Ferguson. 

Goshen College Chapt. 390, Goshen, Indiana. Dwight Weldy. 

St. Vincent College Chapt. 391, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. Ralph 
Bailey, OSB. 

Abilene Christian College Chapt. 392, Abilene, Texas. John D. 
Anderson. 

Seton Hill College Chapt. 393, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Sister 
Ann Regina. 

Eastern Montana College of Education Chapt. 394, Billings, 
Montana. Lloyd J. Schmidt. 

Austin College Chapt. 395, Sherman, Texas. Margaret Bebb. 

Longwood College Chapt. 396, Farmville, Virginia. John W. 
Molnar. 

Florida A & M College Chapt. 397, Tallahassee, Florida. Grace 
Gray Johnson. 

North Carolina College Chapt. 398, Durham, North Carolina, 
C. Ruth Edwards. 


Chapter Notes 


Tt. Croup State TEACHERS CoLLEGE (Minnesota) Student 
Chapter No. 319 program for the 1952-53 school year: 
November 20—Survey of Secondary School Music, by Mrs, 
Helen Steen Huls, faculty member. December 15—Bobsled party. 
January—Panel: “The Music Teacher’s ReSponsibilities to the 
Community.” Participants—A parent, teacher, minister, business- 
man. February 13—Minnesota Music Educators Association An- 
nual Clinic. March 22—Speaker: Paul J. Hanson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Little Falls. April 16—Speaker: Arnold Westoff, 
University of Minnesota Placement Bureau. May—Annual Music 
Organizations’ Banquet. 

Officers: President—Ruth Iverson; vice-president—Ronald 
Prazak; secretary—Mary Alice Raitor; treasurer—Keith Ander- 
son; pianist—Mary Elliott; student council representative—Joyce 
Pearson. Faculty adviser—Lorene Marvel. 


4. 


MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Minnesota) Student 
Chapter No. 179 sponsors a half-hour broadcast, known as the 
MENC Music Hour, on the local Mankato station KYSM. A 
student Listening Hour each Tuesday afternoon is also proving 
very popular. Another project of the chapter group is the raising 
of money for student scholarships. A sum of $40.00, which was 
added to the fund, was collected at the Homecoming football game 
last fall from the sale of homemade candy donated by faculty mem- 
bers. Jane M. Eby is faculty adviser for the chapter. 


oo 


GrorGETOWN CoLLEGE (Kentucky) Student Chapter No. 351, 
at its first meeting discussed the aims of the organization for the 
vear. The chief aim is for the future music educators to become more 
familiar with the new methods being introduced in the educational 
line, and to be faithful disciples to the best of their ability. Officers: 
President—Phillip Eads; vice-president—Kenneth Hashizume; 
secretary-treasurer—Lois Cook; reporter—Nancy Kopp. Faculty 
sponsor—Mrs. M. V. Conway. 


+ 


University oF Arizona Student Chapter No. 165 will act as 
hosts to the student member participants at the California-Western 
Division Biennial Meeting, which is being held on the University 
of Arizona campus March 29 to April 1, according to Sponsor 
Hartley D. Snyder. Elizabeth A. Andreas is the chapter president. 


+ 


PorspAaM, New York (State University Teachers College) 
Student Chapter No. 3 is watching Instructor Harry Phillips dem- 
onstrate woodwind instrument technique at a recent meeting. 
Seated in the right foreground of the picture is Sponsor Mary 
English. The 1952-53 chapter enrollment of 264 members consti- 
tutes 97% of the senior class, 75% of the juniors, 100% of the 
sophomores, and 83% of the freshmen in the Crane Department of 
Music. 

oa 


West VircintA University (Morgantown) Student Chapter 
No. 118 prints its own “Newsletter” under the editorship of Betsy 
Traubert. The bulletin, which is issued three times during the 
school year, has served as a form of communication between the 
University School of Music and its alumni and friends since 1949 
when it was first printed. States Faculty Adviser Clifford W. 
Brown in his note of greeting to the alumni, “We are very pr 
of this unique undertaking. . . . Some of these students may be 
teaching in your community next year. We believe they will have 
profited much from their experience in producing this ‘News- 


a9 


letter’. 
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To The List Of Brilliant Settings Of Richard Addinsell’s 


WARSAW CONCERTO 


we now add the latest transcription of the complete **Concerto” 


For PIANO and BAND 
By ERIK LEIDZEN 


This transcription has been adapted so that it may be performed by piano with band or | 
by band alone. Many successful performances of this setting have already been presented | 
throughout the nation. 


Standard Band .... 150 Symphonic Band sans 10.00 
Conductor (Piano Solo) ... 1.50 Extra Parts, each... 50 


{each set contains two conductor parts—one for the piano soloist.) 


In addition to the above—the following are available 





Piano Solo (Complete) 1.00 Piano Solo (Easy-to-Play Edition)............... .60 
Piano Solo (Themes)... .... 60 One Piano—Four Hands.......................... 1.00 
Two Pianos—Four Hands—Arr. by Percy Grainger..... 3.50 (set of two copies} 
Hammond Organ Solo (Themes)................ 75 Piano Accordion Solo (Complete)... 1.00 
Themes-Concert Orchestra (Orchestrated By The Composer) | 
Small Orch. ores . 3.50 Symphonic Orch. ; 4.00 | 


Extra Parts, each .30° 


(May be used as orchestral accompaniment for Theme for Piano Solo or for Orchestra alone.) 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. | 
RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center New York 20, N.Y. | 
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offers your school 
so much more than 
any other organ! 


BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Look them all over in detail . . . com- 
pare the tone, performance and mu- 
sical variety. You'll find Connsonata 
offers more value, more gorgeous, 
rich, pure-organ tones, and a wider 
selection and range of true solo 
“voices.” No other organ offers so 
much for the money! You can depend 
on Connsonata, too, because it is a 
development of the Sound and Elec- 
tronic Research Laboratories of 
C. G. CONN LTD., world’s largest 


manufacturer of band and orches- 


tra instruments. 









AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


4 MODELS 
AVAILABLE 
PRICES 





Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. 253 


Send free literature on 
Connsonata. 
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Around the Editorial Board 
Some Comments on Articles Appearing in this Issue 


Air Force Music Careers 


HE information in this article 
"Tshould be in the hands of every 
high school individual responsible 
for guidance.” This is the opinion 
expressed by members of the Edi- 
torial Board who reviewed Warrant 
Officer Hallgrimson’s article. All 
agreed that other units of the Armed 
Forces should be invited to supply 
for publication the facts regarding 
the opportunities they afford to per- 
sons who, for military service, inter- 
rupt their careers in professional 
music or music teaching, or who go 
into the Armed Forces in the midst 
of their preparation for professional 
work in the music field. 
> “Well written and timely. A ‘must’ for 
publication and soon.”... “It is clear and 
definite.” 
>» “This is news and deserves early pub- 
lication. Our people in high schools and 
colleges are in great need of the type of 
information contained here. Could a sim- 
ilar article be secured from the Army 
and the Navy?” 


> “Excellent and greatly needed at this 
time... Can other elements of the Armed 
Forces supply similar data?” 


Music Education vs. Solfeggio 


A’ is the case with many contribu- 

tions accepted by the Editorial 
Board for publication in the Jour- 
NAL, not all Board members who 
reviewed the manuscript of Miss 
Blethen’s article (page 62) were in 
accord with the ideas-set forth. All 
felt, however, that Miss Blethen’s 
contribution should be published. 
The comments by reviewers given 
here are for appraisal of JouRNAL 
readers in the light of their own 
reactions to the article. 


> “While many may want to take issue 
with some of the points set forth, I believe 
the publication of this article ‘would be 
quite stimulating.” 

> “While this paper has some basis of 
soundness (in its protests to existing 
practices), the author fails, in my mind, 
to complete her case. 

> “We talk glibly of ‘basis of need’ fail- 
ing to realize that the need is very vague 
—sometimes requires extensive research. 
Yet we chant the slogan with little 
thought to what we are doing! We've 
lambasted notation instead of poor han- 
dling of notation instruction—and the 
author practically abolishes it!” 


> “I agree that there can be ‘madness jn 
any method’ but I feel there is a hint of 
madness in this argument. It is true 
that practically everything in the ‘pre. 
pared speech’ for the presentation of a 
song is wrong. However, this does not 
make the proper teaching or guidance to 
note reading a madness.” 


> “I think Miss Blethen should have a 
hearing. Her point of view, as regards 
developing an understanding of the mu- 
sical score as a natural and enjoyable 
part of children’s total musical experience 
is a sound one, and she has some good 
general suggestions for carrying out such 
a program.” 


Can the Ukulele Help Solve 
the String Problem? 


R IS IT something else, too 
O much neglected, which the 
simple instruments like the ukulele 
should be doing for children and 
for the broadening of the base of 
the music education program—and, 
in the doing, help to solve a 
number of problems of which the 
“string shortage” is only one? Mr. 
Mihalyi’s contribution set off a 
spontaneous symposium, which you 
may want to join: 


> “I have nothing against the ‘uke’ as a 
social instrument, but am afraid I don't 
agree on the premise presented in this 
article—that it offers a solution to the 
string shortage.” 


> “But it is a timely article for the 
JourNnaL. Its message is vital.” 


> “It will make people think, as is evi- 
denced by the crosscurrents of com- 
ments from the Editorial Board.” 


> “I have nothing against the Godfrey 
fiddle; in fact, I think it would be very 
nice if every kid could have a uke and 
some bit of good instruction on it—and 
I am well prepared to speak, being an 
ex-three-chord-uke man with no mean 
first-finger action. However, the thesis 
that the uke is a preparatory lead to the 
violin is, technically, unfounded. The 
uke as an experience in general music, 
yes; as anything else, no. The main lead, 
even so, seems to be that it will help 
rout out a big group of beginners ... 
and that can help solve the string short- 
age.” 


> “The experiment undertaken and re- 
ported in this article is interesting, but 
has not been completed. Eighty-six 
started on the ‘uke’. Forty-six (just a 
shade over 50%) switched to violin—but 
how many of the forty-six continued 
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Mixed Voices — SATB 


43225 


46340 Lord Have Mercy on Us— 


Gretchaninoff/Cain 


a you seen the NEW 
HOFFMAN CHORISTER for 
Mixed Voices, comp. and arr. 
by Noble Cain—15 sacred se- 
lections—"only the best" $1.00 





=Choice NEW Choruses> 


46341 Cherubim Song—Gretch- 
aninoff/Cain ...................-----+ 22 

46342 God Most Glorious—Pohl- 
mann... ; 18 


Heigh! Nelly—arr. Rhea_....20 


43224 Magical Moon—Elliott.......22 
46334 O Come Let Us lect 
Maschoff _...._. ...20 
46339 O Glorious One—Gretch- 
aninoft/Cain ....................--.-. 18 

| 

| 46338 Prayer for anneal 
ee 15 

| 43226 Roll, Jordan, Roll—arr. 

| a ee 

| 46335 We Praise Thee—Gretch- 

I  eiccncsiiccsvemssccves 18 











Raymond A. Hoffman Co. 


118 West Ohio Street, Chicago 10 














BOW and 
STRINGS 


by HELEN HERMAN 


The Only Complete 
String Class Method 


Published 
IN THREE VOLUMES 


for 
Violin - Viola - Cello 
Bass - Piano and 
Teacher's Manual 


Logically, Technically and 
Theoretically Perfect for 
Individual or Class Instruction. 


EACH BOOK 75c 


Send For FREE Violin Book To 


BELWIN, 


Rockville Center 
Long Island, N. Y. 








MANUAL $1.50 
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through the first year? Almost one-half 
were eliminated in the first shift, so we 
should know whether the forty-six 
stayed with the violin or found that it 
was too much effort after playing a 
‘uke’. After all, the thesis here is that 
the ‘uke’ is a good preparatory instru- 
ment—and evidently the author feels he 
has proven his point because of initial 
interest. Children are interested in al- 
most anything new—the question is how 
long they stick with it? May we have 
data on the completion of the experi- 
ment?” 


> “The use of social instruments has a 
distinct and proper place in American 
education. However, instead of justify- 
ing the use of the ukulele on the basis 
of social use in the final paragraphs, 
with the principal emphasis being placed 
on the acquisition of string players, I 
think the author should turn his argu- 
ment the other way around. Make a 
justifiable case for experimentation and 
utilization of social instruments on the 
basis of their inherent values, as such. 
As a vehicle for teaching strings the 
ukulele may be admirable, but logically 
that is secondary to the main issue of 
the value of social instruments in and of 
themselves.” 


> “Some of the traditionalists in the 
Conference may not approve, but why 
shouldn’t we give the ukulele a break 
at this time? We are all tardy in recog- 
nizing its value in the educational pro- 
gram. If Mr. Mihalyi has hit upon 
something that works, other teachers 
should read his story. .. .” 


> The author has a word to say, too. He 
seems to agree with some of the comments 
made around the Editorial Board. But, 
as is his right, he sticks to his original 
title and the thesis which it implies. Mr. 
Mihalyi writes: 

“T have considered the suggestion made 
by members of the Editorial Board re- 
garding a possible change of title for my 
article, ‘Found: One solution to the 
String Shortage,” and have carefully re- 
read my copy of the manuscript. Since 
the article deals mainly with string teach- 
ing, I feel it would be best to keep. the 
title as is. If a subtitle is permissible 
and possible, we might add: ‘The Ukulele 
—a Recreational Approach to Musical 
Experience’. 

“I have been hoping that, should the 
article be accepted, it might appear in an 
early issue, since I am anxious to learn 
the reactions of the readers. The MENC 
North Central Division Convention in 
Milwaukee seemed to me to be a good 
place in which to exchange ideas on the 
subject.” 


Fitting a Program 


> “ ‘Fitting a Program into a Program’ 
by Sister M. Firmin is a splendid article, 
touching a phase which is not often docu- 
mented in the Journat. Once again it 
shows the enlarging scope of the music 
program.” 


7 “Sister M. Firmin’s ‘Fitting a Pro- 
gram’ article has possibilities for use as 
a project by student chapters. While the 
program as outlined is intended for col- 
lege production, it may stir the imagina- 
tions of high school teachers to develop 
a similar activity for use in their schools. 
It makes a significant point which we 
need frequently brought to our attention: 
that music .has a place in connection with 
great literature, etc. Perhaps some may 
think this article more suited to church 
schools, but all can learn from it.” 
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The AMERICAN SOCIETY 


of 
COMPOSERS, AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS 


announces its participation in a 
series of weekly broadcasts of sym- 
phonic music by American com- 
posers, presented by the National 
Broadcasting Company in associa- 
tion with the Eastman School of 
Music beginning February 2nd, 
1953 over the NBC Radio Net- 
work. 

The programs will be played 
on Monday evenings by the Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Band, Chorus 





and other units of the Eastman 
School of Music 


under the direction of 


Dr. Howard Hanson 


Consult your paper for time 
and station of broadcast 


in your locality. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





ADVENTURES IN SINGING 
Leavitt, Kilduff and Freeman. 

When grade school children sing, they will want to 
have Adventures in Singing . . . Adults have their own 
assembly books. Now give the children a chance. This 
book was made expressly for them. Selections that 
belong in the grade school curriculum; vocal arrange- 
ments just right for young voices. Available in either 
paper or cloth 


ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY GO 
Edited by Oliver Daniel. I/lustrated by 
Harlyn Dickinson. 
The most delightful book of rounds ever published. 
Some are “‘Classics’’; others you never heard of before 
— ninety-nine in all. Sing them; have fun. $1.00 


s fF fF T H F S F THE MAGIC FLUTE 
The opera of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, translated 


and adapted into a song-play by Berta Elsmith. 


Affording practical performance in English by non- 
’ professional groups. For those who are ambitious to 
do something superlatively rewarding and worthwhile. 


Includes directions for staging and costuming. $3.00 


IK i R C H A R D MAGNIFICAT IN C 
By Johann Pachelbel (1653-1706) 
A brilliant example from the work of Bach's distin- 
p U B [ | C A ‘i | O N S guished predecessor. Edited by Henry Woodward. Now 
published for the first time. Grateful part writing for 
present-day choirs. $1.00 


AT THE 
BIRCHARD CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


MUSIC EDUCATORS Vandevere and Hoppin. 


No. 1, for T.T.B.B. Outstandingly fine program mate- 
DAVARI LO), 7.48 CONFERENCES rial in four-part arrangements for men’s voices. Fifty 
songs that men enjoy. $1.00...No. 2, for T.B.B. 
Forty-five repertory songs in three-part arrangements 
(T.B.B.) with several longer selections for program 


\\ \\ e rae A Uy V} features. $1.00 
\\ ©) re 77” Vy WE WROTE A SYMPHONY 


\ HA — 
\ \ “ez YU By Ruth O. Bradley 
NY ww Bai 


Describing an actual sixth-grade project, this fascinat- 


ing book becomes, in effect, the first practical guide for 
the application of creative methods in music teaching. 


Illus. $1.50 


THE JUNIOR STRING CHOIR 
By Francis Findlay 

A unique “‘short course’’ for young string players. 
Attractive, easy material chosen and arranged to elicit 
the interest of beginners and other students whose 
technical and physical equipment ,is in a formative 
stage. For early ensemble training, for string quartet, 
or full string orchestra. Score, $2.00; parts each, $0.60 


R.C.A. VICTOR RECORDS 

For A Singing School 
Ten albums are now available, in either of two speeds, 
**78"" or ‘'45"". Singers from the Robert Shaw Chorale 
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